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in this issue... 


HIS is a historic month, and the editors of THE Mmwest Quar- 

TERLY have perforce taken this fact into account in selecting the 
material appearing in this issue. The presidential elections are be- 
hind us, and a new national administration will be inaugurated on 
the twentieth of this month. On the twenty-ninth, Kansans will ob- 
serve the centennial of statehood and inaugurate a year of celebra- 
tions of all sorts for this important midwest milestone. In a sense, 
this month of January, 1961, is a meeting point for the Old Frontier 
of the Kansas past and the New Frontiers of John F. Kennedy. At 
the same time, of course, in the world around us a complex of prob- 
lems continues to face the American people. Prominent in that com- 
plex are both the difficult problem of East-West relations and the 
equally thorny problem of the treatment of minority ethnic and 
national groups. We have articles analyzing and discussing various 
aspects of both of these. Of the seven contributors to this issue, 
three have already been introduced to our readers, while the re- 
maining four are new. 


THE PRESIDENCY of the United States has attracted the attention of 
political scientists on both sides of the Atlantic for well over a cen- 
tury now. Among those who have studied the presidency as office, 
institution, and symbol, is Atvin H. Procror, Dean of Graduate 
Studies and professor of political science at Kansas State College of 
Pittsburg. The initial article in this issue is his synthesis of a wide 
assortment of analyses and observations on the American presidency, 
a synthesis enriched by his own study and experience. Long a stu- 
dent of American and British politics, teaching courses in American 
government, political parties, and both American and British history, 
Dean Proctor holds bachelor’s and master’s degrees from this Col- 
lege and the doctor of philosophy from the University of Wisconsin. 
Since 1948 he has been a member of this College faculty. In 1950 
he became chairman of the Department of Social Science, and in 
1959 he was appointed to his present position. In 1954 he was 
awarded a Ford Faculty Fellowship enabling him to study at Har- 
vard University and to examine international politics at the United 
Nations in New York and national politics in Washington, D. C. 
Readers of THE MipweEst QuaRrTERLY will recall his article in our 
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first issue (October, 1959), “Power Factors in Kansas Constitutional 
Revision.” His present contribution was originally prepared as the 
first in the 1960-61 series of Great Issues Lectures under the sponsor- 
ship of the Department of Social Science. 


Kansas has challenged and baffled interpretation for more than a 
century. Senator Charles Sumner of Massachusetts had so much to 
say about Kansas in the spring of 1856 and said it in such a heated 
and extravagant way that Preston Brooks of South Carolina very 
nearly beat him to death with a cane. Fortunately, not all who have 
talked and written about Kansas have been so treated. Artemus 
Ward, for example, managed to survive his suggestion that Kansas 
ought to be “wiped off the map!” The late great Carl Becker of 
Cornell wrote entertainingly on the subject, the young William Allen 
White of Emporia wrote passionately about what he considered to 
be “the matter with Kansas,” and recent historiography on the com- 
ing of the Civil War has been made bloody by whole chapters on 
the various crimes committed either by or against Kansas and Kan- 
sans. With the centennial of Kansas statehood just beginning, we 
can anticipate a great outpouring of material—good, bad, and in- 
different—on, about, and by Kansas and Kansans. For our first con- 
tribution to the celebration of the centennial, we have been fortunate 
in securing an article by a transplanted Kansan, JAcK WARNER VAN- 
Deruoor, professor of history and political science and chairman of 
the social sciences division at Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina. 
Professor VanDerhoof joined the faculty at Kansas Wesleyan ten 
years ago after completing graduate study and the doctor of philoso- 
phy degree at Columbia University. He did his undergraduate work 
at Drew University in Madison, New Jersey. His article is an out- 
growth of, first, a paper read last March before the Third Annual 
Missouri Valley Conference of Collegiate Teachers of History at the 
University of Omaha and, second, the first of the 1960-61 Memorial 
Library Lecture Series at Kansas Wesleyan. These lectures, by 
members of the faculty there, are, according to public announce- 
ment, “intended to be provocative of thinking about Kansas and 
Kansans in this, our Centennial Year.” We think that Professor 
VanDerhoof’s article here published meets this specification rather 
well. 


Our Poets contributing to this issue are LEw1s Turco whose “A Hol- 
low Rush” appeared in our July issue, and MADELINE Mason, author 
and critic of Tannersville, New York. When his work first appeared 
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in THE Mipwest QuarTerLy, Mr. Turco was a graduate student at 
the State University of Iowa in Iowa City where he took the Acad- 
emy of American Poets prize in 1960. After a summer in his home 
hills of Connecticut, he began a new assignment as instructor in 
English and creative writing at Fenn College in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Apparently he did not rusticate last summer but followed his craft 
diligently with the result that new poetic work of his will appear in 
forthcoming issues of The Minnesota Review, Paris Review, Per- 
spective, and Poetry. In one of his contributions to this issue, Mr. 
Turco employs Anglo-Saxon prosody with obvious emphasis on 
alliteration; he has written the other, “The Dancer,” in an accentual 
form called the triversen. 

Miss Mason has a distinguished literary history including a variety 
of poetic and prose productions: Hill Fragments, 1925; Riding for 
Texas (with Colonel E. M. House), 1936; The Cage of Years, 1949, 
and At the Ninth Hour, 1957; in that year she received the Diamond 
Jubilee Award of the National League of American Pen Women. 
She has also translated into French The Prophet of Kahlil Gibran 
and has written radio scripts and a syndicated political column. Her 
works have appeared in a variety of national magazines, and she 
has participated in the Buffalo University Lectures and the Edin- 
burgh Festival of 1953. A member of the Poetry Society of America, 
she recorded selections from her work for the Library of Congress 
in 1956. She spends her summers at Casa Benita, Onteora Park, 
near Tannersville in the Catskill Mountains where she was visited 
last August by our own Charles Burgess, two of whose poems ap- 
peared in our July issue. 


Soviet Russia still remains almost as much an enigma as Sir Wins- 
ton Churchill found it during World War II, but more and more 
information and speculation about various aspects of current Rus- 
sian life appear, particularly as the lines of cultural communication 
between Russia and the West are broadened and deepened. The 
third and fourth articles in this issue fit rather nicely the foregoing 
generalization. Karet Hu.icka, assistant professor of history and 
government at the University of Buffalo since 1959, has contributed 
a valuable discussion of Soviet methodology and philosophy with 
regard to the difficult problem arising from the multinational char- 
acter of the “Russian” people. 

Professor Hulicka was born in Prague, Czechoslovakia, where he 
attended the Academy of Commerce and the University of Prague. 
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He was graduated from the former with a diploma summa cum laude 
and from the latter with an advanced degree in economics. He 
holds the doctor of philosophy in political science from the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. A member of the American Political 
Science Association and the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Slavic Studies, he has taught at the universities of Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, and Oklahoma. His previous publications in- 
cluded articles in a variety of journals including Land Economics, 
Soviet Studies, The Journal of Politics, The Psychological Record, 
and The Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, to name a few. In 
addition, he is co-author of a textbook on European comparative 
government and has contributed to The Encyclopedia Americana 
and The Social Studies, all three works currently in press. 


RELATIONS between the Soviet hierarchy and what Rudyard Kipling 
might at one time have called the “sullen, subject peoples” making 
up the Russian population constitute a difficult problem, but one 
which Professor Hulicka seems to think is fairly close to a reason- 
able solution. Relations between Soviet Russia and the rest of the 
world, particularly scholarly interchange, make for a tougher prob- 
lem for which no easy solution offers itself. Last summer the edi- 
tors of THE Mmpwest QuarTERLY received a manuscript from Crip- 
ple Creek, Colorado, a manuscript bearing the interesting title 
“Mark Twain and the Cold War.” Examination quickly disclosed 
that our man in Cripple Creek was none other than R. D. Lakin 
whose work first appeared in our July issue. Mr. Lakin is an in- 
structor in the Department of Language and Literature here, but 
his interests run more toward philosophy than rhetoric. Last sum- 
mer while vacationing and studying on the far side of the American 
Urals, he read a recent pamphlet, Mark Twain and the Russians, 
edited by Charies Neider who has done a great deal of work on 
Samuel L. Clemens, particularly as editor of Twain’s Autobiography. 
Since Mr. Lakin is primarily concerned with all phases of criticism 
and art, especially the literary art, he was drawn into the controversy 
currently raging between Mr. Neider and Mr. Yan Bereznitsky, 
critic for the Russian Literary Gazette. The result of Mr. Lakin’s 
involvement and concern for this ideological conflict seems to the 
editors to make a good companion-piece for Professor Hulicka’s ar- 
ticle because it points up some basic aspects of the problem of 
scholarly communication through the Iron Curtain. 
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Waite Mark Twain is probably the best known figure in American 
literature, the name of Herman Melville has gained luster in recent 
decades to a point where his growing stature almost overshadows 
all other American literary artists. When one considers Melville’s 
life, which falls roughly into two major periods—the first bright with 
early success, the second dark with despair, disillusion, and neglect— 
his emergence as a major figure on the American scene a half century 
after his death becomes the more amazing. But, on the other hand, 
is not the Melville case typical of many of our American literary 
giants? Many of the writings of Mark Twain were long considered 
juvenile literature and have been so published, even with pretty 
pictures of Tom and Huck. So to a great extent with Herman Mel- 
ville: even the great Moby Dick was long considered a sea-adven- 
ture story for boys. The recent history of American literature is 
filled with rediscoveries of neglected aspects and overlooked levels 
of content, theme, and symbolism. In his survey of Melville criti- 
cism, Davip D. ANDERSON provides an illuminating study of the dif- 
ferent ways in which reviewers have read Melville, particularly his 
White Jacket. Professor Anderson has the doctor of philosophy in 
American literature; his primary fields of interest are nineteenth and 
twentieth century intellectual history. He has published short stories 
as well as numerous articles on Emerson, Margaret Fuller, 
Lincoln, Poe, and Whitman; these have appeared in various period- 
icals. At present he is teaching American language and thought at 
Michigan State University, East Lansing. 





Memo to the Next President 


Atvin H. Proctor 


T.. AMERICAN PEOPLE recently went to the polls 
to elect a host of public officials to conduct their gov- 
ernment for the next two, four, and even six years. They 
are rather accustomed to this act of self-government, for 
not a year passes in which hundreds of elections at various 
levels are not held across the land. But the election in 1960 
was not governmental business as usual, for not only were 
we in the midst of tumultuous times in international rela- 
tions and in the midst of what our newspaper pundits called 
a “rolling readjustment” in our economy; we were also in 
the midst of a Presidential election. This fact lent glamor 
and significance to what is frequently a rather prosaic act 
for many, the exercise of their suffrage. 

An election is more than a choice of candidates or issues; 
it is above all, in a democratic society, the people express- 
ing their consent to be governed. The meaning of this 
great act of faith, an election “of the people, by the people, 
and for the people,” has been simply but effectively de- 
scribed by Samuel Lubell in The Future of American Poli- 
tics: “For every Presidential election really is a self-portrait 
of America, a self-portrait with each ballot serving as an- 
other brush stroke and through which all the emotions of 
the American people find expression. Into that portrait go 
all their inherited traditions; the clashing of different eco- 
nomic, social, and sectional interests; the tensions of race, 
religion, and color, as well as the strivings toward tolerance 
and Americanization; the transitions of aging and rising 
generations; the tenacious memories of the past; the fer- 
ment of hopes for the future.” 
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This paper has one central conclusion: that the growth 
of the national government has been natural, inevitable, 
democratic, and desirable; and that the power and influ- 
ence of the Presidency has grown and should grow in 
American political life. Over the long years since 1789, 
and even before that, the central feature of the evolution 
of American society has been its integration into a strongly 
nationalized society. The Presidency has kept pace with 
that integration and nationalization, enlarging in scope, 
power, and influence. More than the other two depart- 
ments of the national government, the Presidency reflects 
the rise of new conditions, new directions, and new ne- 
cessities. 

After Lord Bryce had returned to England in 1888, he 
observed in his classic, The American Commonwealth, that 
Americans only infrequently elect great men as Presidents. 
He concluded that “after all, a President need not be a man 
of brilliant intellectual gifts. . . . four-fifths of his 
work is the same in kind as that which devolves on the 
chairman of a commercial company or the manager of a 
railway, the work of choosing good subordinates, seeing 
that they attend to their business, and taking a sound prac- 
tical view of such administrative questions as require his 
decision.” Of course, he had viewed the White House in 
1883 when Chester Arthur was there. The measure of Ar- 
thur’s Presidency is seen in the fact that he did not rise until 
nine in the morning and ended his work-day at four in the 
afternoon. 

Sixty-seven years later former President Harry S. Truman 
in his Memoirs wrote about the Presidency in a different 
vein: “Within a few months I discovered that being Presi- 
dent is like riding a tiger. A man has to keep on riding or 
be swallowed. The fantastically crowded nine months of 
1945 taught me that a President is either constantly on top 
of events, or, if he hesitates, events will soon be on top of 
him. I never felt that I could let up for a single moment.” 
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Many voters were only dimly aware on November 8 of 
what they elected the President to be and do. The task he 
assumes will be so complex and will require so many differ- 
ent facets of personality and character that it is hardly 
conceivable that one man alone can discharge the office. 
Various political scientists have characterized the Presi- 
dency and categorized his duties in different ways, but for 
this discussion the analysis by Clinton Rossiter is as good 
as any. 

In his little book, The American Presidency, he lists the 
following as the major roles that the President plays “in the 
sprawling drama of American Government:” The Presi- 
dent is Chief of State, the ceremonial head of the govern- 
ment of the United States, representing us in activities 
“which are solemn or even priestly in nature,” although 
some place him in a role almost of vulgarity, almost de- 
meaning in nature. Again, the President is the Chief Ex- 
ecutive; “he reigns, but he also rules.” Under the Budget 
Act of 1921 and the succession of Reorganization Acts, the 
President has become the administrative head of a vast 
bureaucracy. 

The most difficult role that the President plays is that of 
Chief Diplomat. “Constitution, laws, custom, the practice 
of other nations, and the logic of history have combined to 
place the President in a dominant position.” The high 
drama of the role of Chief Diplomat has been no better 
displayed than in the present situation and setting of the 
Cold War and the United Nations. 

Of course, the President is also Commander-in-Chief of 
the Armed Forces, a constitutional role which has in its 
essence never been disputed. One need not elaborate on 
that awesome power today or the terrible weight of its 
responsibility in the age of hydrogen-headed rockets and 
missiles. Then, last among his constitutional and definitely 
legal powers, Rossiter asserts that he is now Chief Legis- 
lator, a title which angers many Congressmen and Senators 
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and must make others whirl in their graves. The President 
has the chief responsibility to bridge the gulf between him- 
self and Congress, and, as we shall see later in more detail, 
he must translate public desires into viable public policy 
by initiating a legislative program. 

These are his constitutional and legal roles, the “strictly 
constitutional burden of the Presidency.” But they are only 
half of his roles. One has only to read the daily papers to 
perceive that he has at least five other major roles which 
Rossiter has added to the historically constitutional func- 
tions. He is the Chief of his Party. So great is his influence 
in this role that if he wants the nomination for a second 
term, his influence will over-ride all opposition and he will 
get it, as William Howard Taft did in 1912, and as Franklin 
D. Roosevelt did in 1940 and 1944. 

But he is more than just a Chief of Party. At the same 
time, he is the Voice of all the People, “the leading formu- 
lator and expounder of public opinion in the United States,” 
Rossiter states. As Woodrow Wilson said, 

His is the only national voice in affairs. Let him once win the 
admiration and confidence of the country, and no single force can 
withstand him, no combination of forces will easily overpower 
him . . . if he rightly interprets the national thought and 
boldly insists upon it, he is irresistible; and the country never feels 
the zest for action so much as when its President is of such insight 
and caliber. 

He is also the Protector of Peace and Security, a role 
which President Eisenhower has played with the unques- 
tioned confidence of the American people and which is a 
part of the phrase, “I like Ike.” Still another role which the 
President plays is that of Manager of Prosperity, a role 
which will be developed a bit later and one in which the 
image of Ike is much more blurred in the public mind. 

Rossiter concludes his list of roles with yet another which 
Eisenhower represents in the public eye, that of Leader of 
the Free Nations. This is a role which was first assayed on 
a global scale by Woodrow Wilson, with chilling results for 
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the ambitions and confidence of three Presidents who 
followed him, even F. D. R. in his first term. But with the 
establishment of the United States as the “arsenal of de- 
mocracy by Franklin Roosevelt, almost against the wishes 
of the whole nation, the new role of the President as the 
Leader of the Free Nations has kept him at the center of 
the world scene for twenty years, whether he was Demo- 
crat or Republican. 

This writer would like to add one other role—that of De- 
fender of the Law and the Constitution. He is sworn to 
uphold and defend it, and thus it might seem, because the 
Supreme Court has more than once declared his acts or 
those of Congress which he administers “unconstitutional,” 
that it is a bit far-fetched to call him Defender of the Con- 
stitution. But one must conclude that he is, not merely 
because he acts as Dwight D. Eisenhower did in the Little 
Rock case, but also because Presidents have almost with- 
out exception abided by the Constitution as the Courts 
have interpreted it. Whenever a President has receded 
from an unconstitutional position which he has taken 
earlier, he has by the act of giving way immeasurably 
strengthened the law and the Constitution. Andrew Jack- 
son was the exception when he hotly asserted, “John Mar- 
shall has made his decision, now let him enforce it!” 

So one can see that when we elect a man to the Presi- 
dency, we cast him in a role or roles which require the 
greatest talent and almost a chameleon-like ability to adapt 
and react to ever-changing needs and situations. 

The most obvious fact about the Presidency since 1789 
is the fact that it has been an evolutionary institution, 
paralleling the evolution of the nation to a marked degree. 
The Presidency has on the one hand evolved into an office 
of great power and influence because of the nationaliza- 
tion and integration of American society; on the other hand, 
the Presidency has more than once been the motivating 
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force or the catalyst which has shoved American society 
in the direction of nationalization and integration. Mr. 
Eisenhower with his strong predilection for diffused power 
and state and local power is one of the few exceptions to 
the fact that “Taken by and large, the history of the presi- 
dency has been a history of aggrandizement,” as Edward 
S. Corwin has stated. 

The American presidency is the oldest and most con- 
tinuous form of executive power extant among the world’s 
major nations. The Presidency has generally found those 
who occupied the office unprepared for its gravity and im- 
portance, a fact noted by Woodrow Wilson once when he 
said that “The Office is so much greater than any man 
could honestly imagine himself to be that the most he can 
do is look grave enough and self-possessed enough to fill 
it.” 

What the Presidency is at any particular moment de- 
pends in important measure on who is the President. One 
leading political scientist, Louis W. Koenig, has concluded 
that of the thirty-three men who have occupied the Presi- 
dency, at least several rank among the world’s great states- 
men and that six or more deserve ranking as “strong” 
Presidents. He then offers the rather mournful observa- 
tion (with which I do not agree) that “The present-day 
setting of the Presidency invites a return of . . . me- 
diocrity to the office.” At any rate, it can safely be said 
that what the Presidency amounts to at any particular 
time will depend upon the mood and needs of the na- 
tion, the personality of the President, and his understand- 
ing of the nation and the nature of his office. It is also 
probably true that the “strong presidents” have been men 
who wanted to be President, not primarily because of the 
honor which would devolve upon them from election to 
that high office but because of the unparalleled opportu- 
nity which the office gives a man of aggressive personality 
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and unusual ability. Three examples will make the point. 

Most of us probably think of the sad and saintly Lincoln 
as a man who accepted the calamity of the Presidency 
in 1861 as a duty which he had not sought and as a martyr- 
dom which he did not deserve. But listen to William 
Herndon when he asserts “That man who thinks Lincoln 
calmly gathered his robes about him, waiting for the people 
to call him, has a very erroneous knowledge of Lincoln. 
He was always calculating and planning ahead. His am- 
bition was a little engine that knew no rest.” (Italics mine. ) 

Or listen to Theodore Roosevelt tell how horrified his 
friends were when he broached his determination to enter 
politics. In his Autobiography, he wrote: “The men I 
knew best were the men in the clubs of social pretension 
and the men of cultured state and easy life.” Politics, they 
told Roosevelt, is a cheap affair run by saloon-keepers and 
horse-car conductors and shunned by gentlemen. “I an- 
swered that if this were so it merely meant that the people 
I knew did not belong to the governing class, and that the 
other people did—and that I intended to be one of the 
governing class.” And so Roosevelt began at the bottom 
by joining an organization that met in a spittoon-furnished 
hall over a bar room, the Jake Hess Republican Club of 
New York’s 21st Assembly District. 

Theodore Roosevelt was one of “the practical men of 
the breed, men of steady nerves, strong ambition, tenacity, 
and flexible scruples.” The other Roosevelt, Franklin D., 
was ‘a politician seeking personal power,” the “Old Smiler,” 
who saw politics as the modern version of the clash and 
clangorous noise of jousting knights, and who loved every 
minute of it, even no doubt when he was beaten in the 
Supreme Court fight or in the attempt to “purge” his party 
in 1938. 

Consider the contrast with my final example, Herbert 
Hoover. One of our chief political observers, Richard Hof- 
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stadter, in The American Political Tradition, declares that 
Mr. Hoover “had worked hard for the presidency and he 
wanted to make the office his crowning triumph.” Then 
he goes on to describe Mr. Hoover: “Still shy, still far 
from articulate, he was anything but a dynamic public fig- 
ure; he detested politics and its countless silly indignities, 
he was addicted to worry, and he was sensitive to crit- 
icism.” Near the end of his term, he groaned “this office 
is a compound hell.” Perhaps the description of Mr. 
Hoover explains why he had little impact on the power 
and influence of the Presidency during the same depres- 
sion which F. D. R. used to aggrandize both the Presidency 
and national power over state and local power. What a 
man thinks of politics, government, and the Presidency is 
vitally important in determining what he will do with the 
Presidency and with the nation. 

But personality is not the whole story; one man cannot 
alone mold a nation or make an office as great as that of the 
Presidency. “The strong Presidency is the product of 
events that cannot be undone and of forces that continue to 
roll.” The Presidency is always a measure of the strength 
of America, of the clarity or fuzziness of the people’s think- 
ing, of their reaction to the times in which they live, of their 
concept of what they want the nation and the Presidency 
to be. 

The Presidency is a “sculptured constitutional office, 
created in a self-conscious way, to hold a specific place and 
to do predictable work within a fixed system of govern- 
ment . . . it is generally measurable in the person 
who holds the Presidency, in the scope of his legal powers, 
in the count of his aides and their power and work.” The 
Presidency as an institution begins where the office ends. 
And Sydney Hyman has added that as an institution the 
Presidency “like music, is style, key, tempo, and theme. It 
is a sum of invisible things. It is a repository of wills and 
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ineffable nostalgias, of race-memories and expectations, of 


the spectral past and limitless future . . ._ this presi- 
dency is to help meet the boundless expectations of the 
people.” 


One understands this interpretation of the Presidency 
only if he is willing to note the impact of history upon the 
office, the institution, and the man, and now we should note 
how history has shaped the nation and the office, and per- 
haps how the man has sometimes shaped both. 

Washington inherited a Presidential office miniscule in 
size, an institution that did not exist, and had opportunity 
to cast the mold for that office as few Presidents have had. 
Every other President has entered the office with an inher- 
itance within the office and of a nation already in being. 
Washington began his term with a new nation and a new 
office, and I think his contributions can be summed up as 
two things: one, a sense of powerful independence and dig- 
nity both of person and office that no President could ever 
again entirely demean; the other, a sense of restraint of 
power cast graphically in the form of the two-term tradi- 
tion, a restraint of power which lies within the President 
himself as much as in constitutional and legal restrictions. 
He also began the long conflict with Congress in his differ- 
ences over treaties and military investigations which is a 
familiar part of the government and political scene. 

Under Thomas Jefferson, the third President, we began 
that national geographic expansion which was our hallmark 
until well into this century and with it the expansion of 
executive power which has never ceased, even when re- 
luctant Presidents have occupied this office. The expansion 
of the nation was one great keynote and even trumpet-call 
of the nineteenth century; the integration of the nation is, 
it would seem, another great keynote of the twentieth cen- 
tury; and both demand and utilize an aggrandizing Presi- 
dency. 
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However, it is to “Old Hickory,” Andrew Jackson, that 
one must point rather than Washington or Jefferson. The 
“reign of King Andrew’ was a great milestone in the history 
of the Presidency and of the nation because it began the 
democratization of the “consent of the governed.” The 
earlier shift to the (practically) direct election of the Presi- 
dency, the expansion of the suffrage to include all adult 
white males and after them women and Negroes, the use 
of the national nominating convention—these were all fac- 
tors which one can say democratized and politicalized the 
nation and the Presidency. Given the premise of universal 
manhood suffrage, women’s suffrage and Negro suffrage 
were inevitable. In time the Presidency responded to those 
pressures as it responded to manhood suffrage in Andy 
Jackson’s administration. Note, also, that as the Presidency 
was democratized, its relations with Congress were altered 
and strengthened. As the Presidential electorate became 
wider and wider, both geographically and numerically, its 
position became stronger and stronger, and its response 
more and more sensitive to public opinion. 

Once the concept was accepted that the doctrine of “con- 
sent of the governed” included all Americans, then the 
Constitution and the nation could become what the people 
wanted it to be. There would be no economic-social ar- 
rangement that the people could not have, subject only to 
their own concepts of freedom. And as they nationalized 
and integrated the nation from Jackson’s day, other servants 
of the people (the Supreme Court) would draw the pro- 
tecting mantle of the Constitution around their wishes and 
acts. America would remain individualistic, agrarian and 
local or particularistic only so long as the people so re- 
mained; and when they changed, the nation and the Presi- 
dency also changed, sometimes leading, sometimes follow- 
ing the people. Andrew Jackson, darling of the people, 
called forth the principle that what the people want they 
shall have in a democracy. 
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The next twenty-five years passed swiftly, and in 1861 
the nation went to war. Around the coming of that war 
and the event itself evolved two more concepts of the Presi- 
dency with which I must deal briefly. In his penetrating 
study, “The Art of the Presidency,” Sydney Hyman has said 
that there are three kinds of Presidencies, two of them of 
Civil War origin. The first of these is Buchananism. 

You will remember that although the Dred Scot decision 
and other events stirred the nation, Buchanan did nothing 
to use the great power of the Presidency to lead the nation 
toward a solution; indeed, if anything, the Presidency was 
an obstacle to solutions. The nation seemed to mark time, 
to listen to the past and present, to stir uneasily at the por- 
tents of the future somberly discussed in the Lincoln-Doug- 
las Debates. 

Perhaps Buchanan did little to divert or direct events 
because of his social views; one cannot be sure. But cer- 
tainly his concept of the Presidency did not make it a fit 
instrument to deal with the black problems of his day. For 
as Hyman said, Buchananism is 
legalistic in emphasis. . . . What it aims to bring the country 
at large are the virtues of order, decorum, piety, efficiency, honesty, 
and one hundred cents out of every dollar that is spent. It sees 
the Presidency almost exclusively in terms of an office built to the 
specifications in a written constitution. . . . Nor within that 
circuit does Buchananism conceive of the President as the main 
powerhouse of national energy. 

The election of 1860 terminated Buchananism for the 
time being as a concept of the Presidency, although this 
concept was to return in the twentieth century. Did the 
election of Mr. Lincoln drive the South out of the Union 
and precipitate events which enabled him to operate within 
the scope of a more powerful Presidency? Or did Mr. Lin- 
coln himself precipitate events, using them to create a 
stage on which he could wield that Presidential power 
which Hyman calls “Lincolnianism”? One does not know 


which, although he suspects it was the interaction of events 
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with a politician turned statesman, whose “little engine 
of ambition could not rest.” 

At any rate, Lincolnianism became the Presidential mold 

which has fitted the diverse personalities of Theodore 
Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry 
S. Truman; and most recently both candidates in 1960 
assured us, it fitted them. Lincolnianism, as Professor 
Hyman sees it, is 
political in emphasis _. . . concerned more with substance than 
with form, a Lincolnian Presidency suggests a patriot king leading 
troops into battle. What it aims to bring the country are new 
political readjustments, a rekindling of social hopes, and a will 
to resolve what is in dispute. Its center of gravity is in the Presi- 
dency as an institution. . . . For the Congress is but a sum of 
local and regional parts whose expressions are exaggerated or 
muted by the force of the committee system and the rule of sen- 
iority, . . . its personality . . . split between a House 
representing the people according to their population and a Senate 
representing the states as sovereign equals . . . its composi- 
tion changes every two years and in the interval of the years it is 
often in a state of adjournment. 
Lincolnianism recognizes that the Presidency, on the other 
hand, is national and international. Nor does this one 
man ever adjourn. He is always in session, always bound 
to the task of pursuing America’s mission in human history. 
Above all, Lincolnianism sees the President as the con- 
necting link among many worlds. 

If Lincoln did not fully perceive and conceive the Presi- 
dency in this light in March, 1861, he did shape and mold 
such a use of Presidential power and influence before the 
assassin’s ball ended his labors. At least part of the nation 
understood that Buchananism had given way to a new 
concept of the Presidency, one which Edward S. Corwin 
has described as a “dictator even exceeding the Roman 
model.” The South understood the difference. 

The nation turned away finally from the Civil War and 
began the task of industrializing, urbanizing, integrating, 
of nationalizing American society. Presidents came and 


went until we reached a middle kind of Presidency, one be- 
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tween the Buchanan and the Lincoln types. This type we 
may call Clevelandism, a mixture of the two positional 
types already alluded to. “Now it seems to place the cen- 
ter of its gravity in the legal circuit of the office, now in 
the institution. Now it seems to give Congress its head, 
now to stop it in its tracks. Now it talks of moving on to 
new horizons; now it matches every forward step with a 
backward one. Yet if there is any distinctive trait about 
Clevelandism, it is the fact that in this type of Presidency 
the essential power lies in defensive directions—in the 
veto, in disengagement, in the negation of what others have 
put in motion, or in the use of executive energy only 
sufficient to maintain an existing kinetic equilibrium.” 
This, it seems to me, is essentially the kind of Presidency 
which Mr. Eisenhower has given us. Professor Richard 
Neustadt in a brilliant new book on Presidential Power 
has put it this way: “. . . but what he [Eisenhower] 
wanted from it was a far cry from what F.D.R. had 
wanted. Roosevelt was a politician seeking personal 
power; Eisenhower was a hero seeking national unity. He 
came to crown a reputation not to make one. He wanted 
to be arbiter, not master. His love was not for power but 
for duty—and status.” He had told the press in 1955 that 
a in the general derogatory sense you can say that, 
of course, I do not like politics.” 

Perhaps one has a right to ask, what is our assessment of 
Mr. Truman. The answer would be that in international 
affairs he was Lincolnian; in domestic affairs, he was more 
like Cleveland in spite of the label of the “Fair Deal,” for 
to a considerable degree, what he meant by Fair Deal rep- 
resented to the nation that which had become conservative, 
as the Republican attitude toward it demonstrates. Tru- 
man was, Samuel Lubell says, the man who ran fast to stay 
in the same place; a man who could combine the instincts 
of F. D. R. as to the United Nations, the Marshall Plan, the 
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Point Four Program, and Korea, with the instincts of the 
pit politician when he denounced Senator Kennedy as not 
ready for the country and the country not ready for him. 
Professor Neustadt concludes that “Truman’s sensitivity to 
power was no match for his predecessor's. Truman’s past 
experience had been less relevant and he lacked Roosevelt's 
instinct for the uses of his Executive position.” Mr. Eisen- 
hower also lacked the instinctive Rooseveltian sense for 
Presidential power and influence. One paper reported that 
when Ike was quizzed about his view of the Supreme 
Court’s 1954 decision on segregation, he replied, “I don't 
know who would be interested in my viewpoint.” 

The modern President is and ought to be Lincolnian in 
nature. Why is this so? Precisely because the kind of 
nation which we have built since 1865 demands a Lin- 
colnian President, not a Buchanan or a Cleveland. When 
we have a Buchanan or a Cleveland, now or in the future 
in the Presidency, the nation will in effect be leaderless and 
marking time, a condition which may well prove to be 
fatal because of the kind of economy and the kind of inter- 
national situation with which we find ourselves burdened. 
“The strong Presidency,” we have said, “is the product of 
events that cannot be undone and of forces that continue to 
roll. We have made our decisions for the New Economy 
and the New Internationalism, and in making them we 
have made this kind of Presidency a requisite for the effec- 
tive conduct of our constitutional system.” 

The Presidency began with a handful of officials, based 
upon constitutional provisions which outlined its powers 
and duties with Spartan terseness. Now there are more 
than 2,000 officials and civil servants in the White House 
establishment, hundreds of thousands more in the total 
bureaucracy, and millions more in the armed forces. Why 
should the Presidency have proved to be so resilient to the 
constant pressure of Congress, the delimiting psychology of 
the Supreme Court, and the fact that the Presidents them- 
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selves have been so uneven in quality and so varied in 
intention? Why has it outstripped both Congress and the 
Court in the long race for power and prestige? The answer, 
as Clinton Rossiter has concluded, lies “in the whole history 


of the United States . . .,” in the major forces in 
our history which have hastened the ascent of the Presi- 
dency. 


Rossiter ascribes the continued rise of the Presidency to 
several factors which are chiefly economic and social in 
nature. First in significance is the rise of the “positive 
state,” that acceptance of big government which regulates, 
stimulates, and operates in every part of the American 
economy and society. The Presidency has grown rapidly 
in power and influence, too, because it must for the nation 
strike a respectable posture of defense in a shrinking world. 
We may take it as an axiom of political science that the 
more deeply a nation becomes involved in the affairs of 
other nations, the more powerful becomes its executive 
branch. 

Perhaps the positive state, and with it concomitant Presi- 
dential power, would have risen through the long, normal 
process of evolution; but still another factor in American 
history dovetailed with the new philosophy of government 
to increase Presidential power. This was the shattering 
series of emergencies, both foreign and domestic, that have 
been characteristic of the last half-century. Only the blind- 
est partisan would ascribe those emergencies to conscious 
intention by the executive, whether one considers the prob- 
lem of war and the Republicans’ efforts to associate it with 
the Democrats or the Democrats’ efforts to label the Repub- 
licans as the party of depression. In either case, it is an- 
other axiom of political science that great emergencies in 
the life of a constitutional state bring an increase in execu- 
tive power, always at least temporarily, more often than not 
permanently. Professor Hofstadter points out that “Hoover 
was the first President in American history to bring any 
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federal leadership” to meet a depression, a shattering emer- 
gency which the American people seem determined not 
to experience again in this century, even though not to do 
so involves strong national and presidential power. 

Edward S. Corwin approaches the problem of an ag- 
grandizing Presidency with a different set of explanations. 
Five factors explain the growth of Presidential power and 
influence, he asserts: (1) social acceptance of the idea that 
government should be active and reformist; (2) the break- 
down of the principle of dual federalism in the field of Con- 
gress legislative powers; (3) the breakdown of the princi- 
ple of the Separation of Powers as defining the relationship 
of the President and Congress in lawmaking; (4) the break- 
down of the corollary principle that the legislature may not 
delegate its powers; and (5) the impact of the President's 
power as commander-in-chief in peace and war. 

One must have both explanations to have an adequate 
explanation of what has happened to the Presidency in its 
aggrandizement of power. The great accession to presiden- 
tial power in recent decades has taken place equally in the 
internal and the external fields of government. The great 
changes in the power balances of our government which 
Corwin describes are the products of the great socio-eco- 
nomic changes which Rossiter implies with his statement 
that the American people have adopted the philosophy of 
the positive state. If they have, then it is inevitable in a 
Jacksonian democracy of equal, universal suffrage that the 
government adapt its machinery and philosophy to the 
people. 

The main thesis here is that American society has in- 
tegrated and nationalized and that therefore the accretion 
of power to the national government has been inevitable. 
And, moreover, there would have to be adjustments within 
the machinery of the national government to accommodate 
the great changes sweeping America. Although the choice 
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of dates for such change is difficult and always open to 
challenge, it would seem that Theodore Roosevelt, a Re- 
publican, provides the watershed for both the nation and 
the Presidency. He was the first of the modern Presi- 
dents: first in his “New Nationalism,” first in his appeal 
to a really national constituency, and, in peace time, the 
first President really to receive a national response from 
the electorate in aggressive domestic administration. 

Individualism, laissez-faire-ism, parochialism, provin- 
cialism, and reverence for the states—all of these were to 
dwindle before accelerating industrialism, surging urban- 
ism, geographic mobility, telescoping communication and 
transportation, rampant science and technology, integrat- 
ing corporate life, the fusion of labor on a national scale, 
declining agricultural population, fiscal integration both 
private and public, war, depression, inflation, and inter- 
nationalism. Who of us can really believe that states rights 
vs. national rights is really an issue in fact? What state 
is the modern citizen to feel deeply loyal to? And the 
satellite wheeling across the night sky, crossing the nation 
in a few minutes—does it evoke memories of Bunker Hill, 
The Alamo, Shiloh, the Little Big Horn, Anzio, or Okinawa? 

There has always been a growing bigness in American 
history that will not end with the election in 1960, and 
the role of the national government is as likely to diminish 
or remain static as the horse and buggy is to return to the 
states which are fitted perhaps nostalgically to its mood 
and speed. 

And so one moves to the final point: how does the 
Presidency fit into this integration and nationalization 
of American society? The Presidency never loomed larger 
than in the election of 1960. The Presidency has grown 
even under Mr. Eisenhower's somewhat reluctant use 
of Presidential power and influence. Richard Neustadt 
has summed it up well with the statement, “A President 
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may retain liberty, in Woodrow Wilson’s phrase, ‘to be 
as big a man as he can.’ But nowadays he cannot be as 
small as he might like.” Why not? Why, as the nation 
continues to integrate and nationalize, is Presidential power 
and influence likely to grow and expand, not at the ex- 
pense of Congressional rights, of Supreme Court inde- 
pendence, or individual liberty, but constitutionally and 
because it can and must? 

In the first place, the Presidency is the only office which 
has a national constituency which elects it and motivates 
it and holds it responsible for what it does and does not 
do on a national scale. Congress occasionally rises to the 
necessity of a public interest on the national level, but more 
often than not, and with no real consistency, Congress 
is local, parochial, and states-rights in its viewpoints. As 
mobile Americans move from one end of the fifty states to 
the other, the Presidency is one of the few institutional 
glues which cement them together. Dean Rusk, noted 
public official and scholar, wrote in Foreign Affairs recently 
that 


In a unique sense the President is the custodian of the national 
interest. Elected by a national constituency, he speaks to Con- 
gress and to the people on the needs of the nation seen as a whole. 
His audience is understandably more intimately concerned with 
personal, local or regional affairs and needs his help to understand 
what is required of citizens of the United States. 

One can put it this way: he is one of the few officials 
who is officially entrusted with a national viewpoint; he is 
the only politician with a national constituency; as one 
of the aspirants for the Presidency in 1960 has said, “The 
challenging, revolutionary sixties will demand that the 
President place himself in the very thick of the fight, that 
he care passionately about the fate of the people he leads, 
that he will be willing to serve them at the risk of incur- 
ring their momentary displeasure.” 

In the second place, the Presidency will grow in stature 
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because the President must be the nation’s spokesman in 
international life, until national sovereignty in turn passes 
into limbo. Congress cannot give such leadership, not even 
the Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
or the ranking minority member of the committee. One 
remembers the fatal summer of 1939 when Senator William 
E. Borah said arrogantly to the press, “I have better sources 
of information than the President and there will be no war 
in 1939.” Or one remembers how Congress (the lower 
house ) enacted a conscription law by eleven votes in the 
summer of 1940 and renewed it by one vote in the summer 
of 1941! Did Congress lack the ability, the conscience, or 
the national outlook which would have prevented such an 
ignorant policy when war was already underway? The 
Presidency has by far a better record in the field of inter- 
national relations in the twentieth century, as the roll call 
of policies initiated by the Executive will indicate. The 
Kansas City Star, in an editorial of October 2, 1960, praised 
Truman and of course Eisenhower and pointed to the ne- 
cessity of Presidential power and influence in world affairs. 
As Dean Rusk says, “If the President fails to meet the de- 
mands of leadership of a nation-in-coalition, a reluctant or 
resistant United States cannot be dragged along by others.” 

The Presidency must be stronger also because of the 
closely related field of military policy. This awesome re- 
sponsibility is subject to some debate in times of peace, but 
in an age of missiles and hydrogen war-heads, when the 
dangerous moment between war and peace arrives, we 
must depend on the awful sobriety and sense of history of 
the man in the White House, not upon a Congress whose 
power “to declare war” has become almost mythical in that 
respect. “In a period when men are groping toward the 
control of armaments and the nature of war has changed 
bevond recognition, the role of the President as Comman- 
der-in-Chief has entered a new phase. In an age of missiles 
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and hydrogen warheads his powers are large as the situa- 
tion requires and the contingencies perhaps the most awful 
with which he has to live,” Rusk asserts. 

The Presidency will also evolve into even greater power 
and influence because only the Presidency, in general, on 
a day by day basis has the perspective, the constituency, 
and the necessity of creating a viable public policy. We 
know beyond doubt that certain things are true: that 
change is the order of the day, and accelerating change is a 
certainty; that we act more and more collectively in both 
the private and public sectors of our social and economic 
life; that the people have more than three decades ago 
given their consent to the positive state, a state which be- 
cause of its urban-industrial-technological basis will call for 
more, not less, planning. To repeat Mr. Lincoln, “The 
legitimate object of government is to do for a community 
of people whatever they need to have done, but cannot 
do at all, or cannot so well do for themselves, in their 
separate and individual capacities.” The community is now 
the nation, and perhaps tomorow it will be the whole 
world. 

Listen to some Presidents discuss their responsibility 
for formulating, legislating with Congress, and administer- 
ing a viable public policy: 

In 1932, Franklin D. Roosevelt asserted that “New con- 
ditions impose new requirements upon Government and 
those who conduct Government.” Or his famous Republi- 
can relative in his Autobiography writing that “In other 
words, I acted for the public welfare, I acted for the 
common well-being of all our people, whenever and in 
whatever manner was necessary, unless prevented by di- 
rect constitutional or legislative prohibition. I did not 
care a rap for the mere form and show of power; I cared 
immensely for the use that could be made of the sub- 
stance.” 
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Calvin Coolidge, the epitome of conservative Presidents, 
once testified “It is because in their hours of timidity the 
Congress becomes subservient to the importunities of or- 
ganized minorities that the President comes more and more 
to stand as the champion of the rights of the whole coun- 
try.” And I might echo the opinion that the more Con- 
gress becomes, in Edmund Burke’s phrase, “a confused and 
scuffing bustle of local agency,” the more the Presidency 
must become a clear beacon of national purpose. Even 
The Kansas City Star, in an editorial of January 20, 1957, 
declared that “Most congressmen are little more than 
weather vanes of public opinion.” 

The nation can at its peril follow a policy of drift, of ac- 
cidental legislation, of improvised foreign policy, of tempo- 
rary expedients in explosive social questions, of “prosperity 
around the corner’ or, to be equally fair, follow a New Deal 
that has purpose but lacks direction. The Presidency must, 
if we are to survive, formulate and persuade the public and 
its governmental and private agencies that viable public 
policies must be followed or at least tried. 

What is a viable public policy? It is the responsibility 
of the Presidency, and Neustadt asserts that it requires 
three things: 


First is a purpose that moves with the grain of history, a direc- 
tion consonant with the coming needs. Second is an operation 
that proves manageable to the men who must administer it, ac- 
ceptable to those who must support it, tolerable to those who must 
put up with it. . . . Timing can be crucial for support and 
acquiescence; proper timing is the third ingredient. The President 
who sees his power stakes sees something very much like the in- 
gredients that make for viability in policy. 


The issues of the Sixties will be fought out in a system that 
keeps the Presidents uniquely placed, gives them vast op- 
portunities, and a power-influence position that must be 
guarded and nurtured. 

There are those who fear the power of the Presidency, 
but I am not one of them. The over-riding issue for Ameri- 
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cans is, it seems to me, for a “national state,” for a govern- 
ment “strong enough to define and enforce the national in- 
terest in a world in which atomic war constantly threatens. ” 
The President’s oath binds him most solemnly to uphold, 
protect, and defend the constitution to the best of his abili- 
ties, and in this writer's opinion he has done so. He has 
done so, not when he has failed to lead this nation in an 
onslaught against depression, or inflation, or racial preju- 
dice, or even into battle; he has defended the Constitution 
and with it has defended us when he has acted for his na- 
tional constituency under the law of the land in order to 
solve our problems. Executive power must be executive, to 
be effective, but nowadays the President must be more than 
mere executive. 

He must be legislator, party chief, commander-in-chief, 
protector of the peace, leader of the free world—all those 
things with which we began this discussion. In an era of 
vastly accelerating changes, the leadership role of the Presi- 
dency is vastly more important than it was in 1789. The 
office has been transformed during the last three decades 
by two historical changes of great moment: one is the 
massive involvement of the federal government in the eco- 
nomic and social life of the nation, an involvement to which 
both political parties are committed. The other “is the 
revolutionary change in the world about us, and in our own 
place in it. Although men like Jackson, Lincoln, Theodore 
Roosevelt and Wilson helped to reduce the shock of the 
change when it came, the modern Presidency under Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisenhower has become an of- 
fice of almost unbearable responsibility.”. And, Neustadt 
concludes: 


The President must prepare himself for those solemn 
moments when, after all the advice is in from every quarter, he 
must ascend his lonely pinnacle and decide what we must do. 
There are such moments, when the whole world holds its breath 
and our fate is in his hands. Then every fragment of his experience, 
all that he has read and learned, his understanding of his own na- 
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tion and of the world about him, his faith, conscience, and courage 
are brought to bear. It is this realization, not in petty criticism, 


_that we can be jealous of his time and energy and resistent to every 


influence which comes beween the man and his burdens. 


It is to this high national office, this lonely task, that we 
elected a new President on November 8. 
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Boy and Kite 


MADELINE MASON 


Spin out, Kite! 

Ripple your long tail, 

Shimmy up the soft air, 

Over the trees, spring-bright. 


Unwind, Boy! 

Breathlessly pointing the goal, 
Let the wind take it, goad, 

Toss it, more than toy. 

Hope, lift high! 

Dipping and bobbing, crazily 
Teetering, in your wild fluttering 
Heavenward, banner the sky! 
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Kansas: 
Reflections of a Modern Pioneer 


Jack WARNER VANDERHOOF 


All this hideous doubt, despair, and dark confusion of the 
soul a lonely man must know, for he is united to no image 
save that which he creates himself —Thomas Wolfe. 


CENTURY AGO, if a historian is to be allowed the 
same margin of error demanded by the pollsters, 

Kansas was organized formally as a state in the United 
States of America. I say a century with some slight error, 
for it was on February 9, 1861, that Dr. Charles Robinson 
took the oath of office and became the first governor of 
Kansas. Enthusiasm abounded as an unknown poet 
penned the lines: 

Of all the states but three will live in story, 

Old Massachusetts with her Plymouth Rock, 

And old Virginia with her noble stock, 

And Sunny Kansas with her woes and glory. 
That this is not eternal poetry is evident; that these lines 
reflect greater poetic license than historians would allow is 
equally apparent. But the last line is quite precise and 
accurate, except that ethnocentrism has confined “woes 
and glory’ to Kansas. These she has had. But Kansas 
was, before the artificial actions of men in abstractions. 
Kansas was for Indians to roam and survive, for Cabeza 
de Vaca, Vasquez de Coronado and others to explore in 
search of the Seven Cities of Cibola in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Kansas was for the anxious men and women to cross 
on their way to the diggings in California, or for the sturdy 
and hardy men to explore in the early part of the nineteenth 
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century. Kansas was for Stephen H. Long and his disas- 
trous pronouncement of “the Great American Desert.” 
Kansas is today, her virginity taken by civilization; in bibli- 
cal words “she has known man.” There was in her devel- 
opment a moment in time when blood was spilled on the 
ground as wheat is now spilled from stuffed elevators; 
there were moments in the development of Kansas when 
vitality, experimentation, and protest were as much a part 
of the scene as the retrenchment behind “right-to-work” 
laws or modest proposals for constitutional change which 
now mark the panorama. 

My purpose is not to examine the historical development 
of Kansas and to rehearse the posture of Kansas and Kan- 
sans in the great civil conflict, or to recast in historical 
phraseology the character of John Brown, or Andrew H. 
Reeder, or the Border Ruffians, or William Quantrill, or 
even Marshal Matt Dillon. Rather, there is the task of 
meeting the problem of Know Thyself, an admonition that 
has long been a part of western civilization. This was pres- 
ent in Greek humanism long before the advent of Christ, 
and it is now given sanction by the American people in 
terms of “have you been analyzed yet?” If this is an ex- 
ploration in the shape of a minor intellectual exercise, 
Know Thyself must apply also to the person as well as the 
group—to me as well as to Kansas. 

There will be little or no documentation in this paper in 
the sense that I have held the German scientific school as 
my model for any historical effort. I am, as historians 
classify themselves, a relativist. And I have found in fine 
print on my card as a member of “the club,” Ph. D., Co- 
lumbia, permission to engage not only in statements of the 
past but also in some statements for the future of Kansas. 
Relativism has me in her grip; I know not whether Clio 
smiles with approval or rushes into the fray as the Greek 
gods of Homer's period. The vantage point of observa- 
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tion must be laid with some detail, for relativism, if it 
means anything in its most elementary form, means that 
decisions, judgments, observations, and conclusions are 
shaped by the background of the individual and the ideas 
he brings to the subject. No student I to take notes and 
expect that “in some fairy-tale fashion the little elves of 
Clio will arrange the facts to suit the obvious interpreta- 
tion.” 

I am a stranger in the land and labor still under this 
handicap. But I am less a stranger now than ten years ago 
when, as modern pioneers, my family and I made the great 
trek in the dead of winter across the eastern half of this 
continent, to a state unknown except in a vicarious fashion. 
That it was somewhere in the West we knew; precisely 
where could only be discovered by consulting any standard 
atlas or road map. For we, as many are, were marked by 
eastern provincialism. Whether it was Salina or Salena we 
knew not. Kansas Wesleyan was known by the paramount 
tact that there was a job when jobs were tight in the face 
of post-war “GI Billers.” I brought with me youthful con- 
fidence and conviction that the best world was the one I 
left. I have not been entirely disabused of this idea, al- 
though time, a great eraser, has left its track upon my 
mental blackboard. 

I discovered upon arrival that I had come out of “a hot- 
bed of communism,” a charge leveled with some slight 
justification against Columbia University; that sin was 
rampant in New York, oozing from the sidewalks and cast- 
ing its shadow over the poor urbanites; that modernity 
carried within itself the seeds of destruction for all that 
America held dear; and that mercenary activity was never 
greater, never more foul, never more blatant and more re- 
warding than in the gold pits of New York and contiguous 
areas. I learned further that whatever religion there was 
was a religion diluted; religious dypsomaniacs could find 
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little comfort in the contents of that bottle. (A strange 
but at the same moment precise analogy.) Lo, the very 
people themselves were different. It was as if I were Alice 
and had stepped through the looking glass into a world I 
knew not. In large measure, all that I have said is fact— 
marked by distortion for sake of emphasis. 

I had the feeling upon settlement that I had been in a 
time machine and by some mysterious scientific discovery 
had been whisked into the past of the East. For most cer- 
tainly life in Kansas was of a slower pace; religion was more 
fundamental; mores were marked by limits smashed in the 
East a generation earlier; commercial activity was quite 
different—as one would expect to discover on moving 
from an industrialized metropolitan area to an agricultural 
stronghold. Prices on Bologna bulls and canners and pack- 
ers replaced Dow-Jones averages, and the Smokey Valley 
boys coming direct from the farm with songs and wit re- 
placed FM music and suburban gossip. If time is an eraser, 
it is also a focal lens for man. It has been thus for me. For 
time, a decade of missionary activity in the wilds of Amer- 
ica (in what Kansans call the true America), time has 
brought some focus to the situation. I came then to an 
area not like and not unlike the East. But what of Kansas? 

By historical fact and record a backwash (or backlash) 
of American civilization in the sense that for a number of 
reasons our forefathers skipped the Plains, once across the 
wide Missouri, and went directly to the west coast, Cali- 
fornia or points north to Washington and Oregon, or slashed 
diagonally southwest to Texas. The heart of America, the 
Plains and the great Midwest, were the last to receive the 
settlers. Stephen Long had helped with his statement that 
this area could not sustain human life. Is this why the 
American people were generous to a fault when they saved 
this area for the Indians? But Long and other Americans 
were wrong, to the dismay of the red man. And Long can- 
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not assume total responsibility for the lateness of Kansas 
settlement. The weather, flora and fauna (lack or 2¢bun- 
dance of), the greed for gold, international and national 
problems, all brought themselves to bear on the Great 
Plains. Geographic and economic determinism must not 
go unacknowledged in considering this problem. 

But the whirling eddies of a dynamic river of people soon 
engulfed the Plains. Sod-busters, cattle-barons, adventur- 
ers, escapees, good folk and evil, drifted with the frontier, 
with the railroad, with the war camps, and with the SAC 
bases. Slavery encouraged a civil war in microcosm; the 
personal and public dreams of Stephen A. Douglas helped 
with organization; all in all, Kansas is settled. More than 
this, Kansas is another of those artificial creations of politi- 
cians, a state, a state that is torn geographically. Essentially 
the rent of nature is the ninety-eighth parallel. the dividing 
line between the low and the high plains, the high and the 
short grass country, the humid and sub-humid. These have 
been common observations certainly since the appearance 
of Walter Prescott Webb's classic, The Great Plains. So 
Kansas, in her search for a response to the mandate Know 
Thyself, has found a dichotomy that becomes greater rather 
than less as time passes. It is to elements of this dichotomy 
that I wish to turn. 

Academic reputations are no longer made or destroyed 
by crossing typewriters with Frederick Jackson Turner, he 
of Frontier Hypothesis fame. If fame is my spur, I can 
no longer ride. Turner has been challenged by many, 
and, lest this become a paper devoted to Turner and his 
attackers and defenders, suffice it to state in brief fashion 
his central thesis offered in 1893. Turner suggested that 
the key, the explanation, the raison detre, of America was 
to be found not in Europe, not in the gloomy forests of 
Teutonic warriors nor the valleys of English primitives, not 
in the halls of parliament nor the tribal councils of the 
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Witenagemot, but rather on the frontier in America. Here 
one would find the explanation of why America was demo- 
cratic, why equality and opportunity abounded. As he 
stated in his paper of 1893: “The existence of an area of 
free land, its continuous recession, and the advance of 
American settlement westward, explain American develop- 
ment.” 

His frontier was the meeting point between savagery 
and civilization. It is this assumption, this postulate, that 
then gives birth to the general theme that as free land 
exists people move out into the non-civilized areas; they 
cast off the impedimenta of Eastern culture either because 
it did not apply or they wanted it not with them. Here 
one finds an element of the cultural primitivism so marked 
in Rousseau and the “state of nature” or the “noble sav- 
age of early literature, currently revived by television. 
They bring what they know, start to build a new social 
unit with innovations and retentions, and then this rebirth 
of civilization continues as the frontier pushes out across 
the virgin land. From the complex social unit there de- 
rives the simple social unit, and this simple social unit in 
turn becomes complex. The point of emphasis here is 
not the thesis itself but the observation that new areas are 
like but unlike the parent that spawned them. This is 
the same observation I made of Kansas in 1950: like but 
unlike the East. I was at home but not at home. No one 
can deny that Kansas must be included in this frontier 
classification, that it was at one time the meeting point 
of savagery and civilization, that New Englanders, Union- 
ists, and Southerners did come, did return to the primi- 
tive state and have since developed a complex society, 
so complex few can understand it, as few can really know 
themselves. 

The Turner thesis (and many subscribe to it, myself 
included, though I cannot accept the expansion that dis- 
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ciples of Turner have given it), springs from the myth of 
the garden or perhaps, in more recognizable terms, the 
agrarian tradition of the eighteenth century English and 
the French physiocrats. This myth of the garden dom- 
inated American thought in the nineteenth century. Henry 
Nash Smith in his splendid volume Virgin Land speaks 
of the myth of the garden in this fashion: 

The master symbol of the garden embraced a cluster of metaphors 
expressing fecundity, growth, increase, and blissful labor in the 
earth, all centering about the heroic figure of the idealized frontier 
farmer armed with that supreme agrarian weapon, the sacred plow. 
In many ways, the myth of the garden was the eastern 
section of the meeting point between savagery and civili- 
zation. The farmer and his plow represent civilization 
meeting the idealized cowboy of the western edge of the 
contact point. The strumming, humming cowboy under- 
neath the stars watching the sleeping herd, the virility of 
the gun belching smoke and a man dead with a bullet in 
the heart, the cowboy of Zane Grey, all were part of the 
Wild West myth. But let us not be harsh in pronounce- 
ment upon the west as we understand the term; think but 
a moment upon the hero of Cooper’s Leatherstocking tales 
and other early efforts. These myths of the romantic West 
and the garden were destroyed by actual settlement in 
Kansas and by the commercial and industrial development 
of all aspects of America. One can hardly become ro- 
mantic about two combines consuming the waving grain 
or hedgehopping planes spraying crops. The change re- 
ferred to has destroyed for all except the naive and tra- 
ditionalist the myth of the garden and the myth of the 
romantic west. 

But there is more to the myth of the garden. It has im- 
plications that closeness to nature lends virtue, that sin 
increases as one removes oneself from the wonders of na- 
ture, that health and vitality, independence and pioneering 
decrease as the individual is removed from the garden to 
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artificial constructions and formulations of man. This part 
of the myth has not been destroyed as the garden idea was 
when thousands of Kansans left the Plains in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century filled with grief, disappointment, 
dust, and grasshoppers, and burned by the incessant sun. 
They were as satiated with these as their pockets were 
empty of money. But these are things in the historical past, 
memories for those still alive who lived the ghastly experi- 
ence and felt the sharpness of the isolation and frugal re- 
turn, however blunted by time, historical novels, and old 
folks’ pleasant memories. 

Most of the settlers, ignorant of the implications of Dar- 
winism, or if aware, hard set against its theological impli- 
cations, did, in spite of ignorance or opposition, find an 
intellectual climate that encouraged the myth of the gar- 
den, man and nature, the good life and the morality saved 
by the plow. Rugged individualism found an ideal seed- 
bed in such a myth. Mutual reinforcement, whether de- 
liberate or subconscious, brought these concepts, strong 
and virile, to the twentieth century. But back to the main- 
traveled road. 

Turner poses the rebirth of civilization, the spawning of 
the simple, new child from the complex, eastern parent. 
The frontier was closed in 1890 by pronouncement of the 
Director of the Census; that is, enough people had moved 
into the wilds so that no clear line between civilization and 
savagery could be drawn on a map. All one could say was 
that there were isolated pockets where contiguous free land 
might work the destiny of America and her people. Turner 
thus is limited in his concept. It is a limitation in time and 
space: in space in that the frontier will disappear with 
settlement, and in time in that given long enough there 
could be no frontier. Kansas experienced what Turner de- 
scribed. But what of Kansas now that the frontier is closed: 
what of Kansas now that there is no beneficent Republican 
party in charge in Washington (reference here to 1860, not 
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1960) and no western demagogues to dole out one hundred 
and sixty acres and the like? 

I accept Turner with limitations, but I suggest that there 
comes a moment when the child does not reject the parent 
as a model and cast off the old complex institutions for the 
garden existence. There comes a moment when the model 
of the child is the parent, and the desire of the rebellious 
infant gives way to an insatiable drive to be like the parent. 
Kansas now seeks to be like the East. The child is like 
Thomas Dewey in the campaign of 1948: “Me, too, except 
I shall do it better.” If there is a mythus for the child it 
is not now the garden; the mythus is the parent-East. The 
difference between Kansas now and the East is so infinitesi- 
mal as to be negligible. It is much the same as Jefferson 
after he became president: as one of his critics put it, 
“nothing but federalism spelled backwards.” There ap- 
pears to be an effort to out-east the East, not to proceed in 
the fashion suggested by Turner. There is real desire not 
for difference but for greater sameness. 

Nor is this confined to Kansas. It is not my intent to 
suggest that Kansas is unique in this desire to pattern a 
political and social unit upon one of the past. This seems 
to have been characteristic of frontier communities. Evi- 
dence of such an attitude and goal is found as recently as 
a volume by Lord Kissner (Patrick Balfour) entitled Inno- 
cents at Home. This British traveler and commentator 
suggests one of the difficult problems in a letter to his wife: 


The misleading thing about the East is that it is so English, so 
European in many outward ways. But it isn’t at all underneath. 
It has an English past but not an English present. I guess one only 
begins to understand America when one stops expecting it to be 
like Europe. 

This passage appears to demolish my argument that there 
is sameness, but Lord Kissner continues, “But in the East 
so much of it is trying to be like Europe that it isn’t easy at 


first.” 
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There it is. The sameness and the difference. The desire 
to pattern itself upon the parent—for certainly England 
was the parent of the American eastern seaboard. Rejec- 
tion of the parent is found in the early stages, a rejection so 
great that the Revolutionary War was the result. But now 
there is either a conscious or unconscious effort to be like 
Europe. Kissner wrote this in 1960; Thomas Hart Benton 
of Missouri a hundred years earlier remarked (for different 
reasons, of course) that he wished to repudiate “the ex- 
clusively English and seaboard influences to which he had 
been born and in which he had been trained.” So frontier 
regions are not like the parent regions, but is it because the 
frontier will not allow them to be, or is it because they do 
not wish to be? To Kansas for some suggestions. 

Earlier I spoke of stepping through the looking glass 
when I came to this region ten years ago. Overstated and 
overdrawn: yes. Totally unwarranted: no. Kansas is 
unlike the East. It has a complicated geneology, no single 
background, no single cultural unit either from New Eng- 
land or the South or closer contiguous or nearby midwest- 
ern states, plus the seasoning of immigration directly to 
this region from Europe. Where, then, is the difference 
other than the obvious geographic and economic factors? 
The same social stratification is here as there, the same 
slums, the same clubs (public and private, less pretentious 
but the same), the same leisure class (but not on the scale 
Thorstein Veblen would have found delightful), the same 
deference paid to the insolent chariots, the same split-level 
houses (though the Plains are notoriously unsuited for such 
structures), and in many instances, the same news and 
amusements. Here are found the same pressures on “ama- 
teur athletics,” the same colleges, state and private, rich 
and pitifully poor. Granted one can perform the same 
exercise and point to differences, but these would be differ- 
ences of degree, not of basic actuality. I do not propose 
to mine the frontier for nuggets to add to Turner’s store. 
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There is danger here for my proposal of the child-parent 
relationship. One might argue in this fashion: once the 
frontier door slammed shut in the faces of the American 
people, did not the movement toward differences then give 
way to elements of oneness? The same centralization of 
Michel and Weber, centralization of religion, government, 
and social and economic organization. Did not then the 
Protestant Ethic of the earlier frontier find itself engaged 
in a mortal struggle with its adversary, the Social Ethic of 
Whyte’s Organization Man? Therefore Turner is correct, 
and the closing of the frontier closes also the possibility for 
innovation and change, redirection and recommitment. I 
am well aware this may be a double-edged intellectual 
blade: sharp or dull, if swung hard enough it could decapi- 
tate my thesis. Accept this and you grant the space and 
time limitations of Turner's thesis. It becomes merely an 
interesting intellectual hypothesis to explain temporary 
changes in character and society. Walter Prescott Webb, 
if he did not see this limitation or the cul de sac, avoided the 
disaster by reconstructing the frontier thesis on a grand 
scale in his volume The Great Frontier. But if this is not 
the answer to the problem, if this is not the key to Know 
Thyself as a state, Kansas and Kansans, what is there to 
offer? How does one explain differences parallel to the 
movement toward similarity? Smaller social units appear 
to attempt to reproduce social units of the same size and 
magnitude. Social units tend to reproduce those that they 
can manage and understand. For example, the University 
of Kansas patterns itself on institutions in the Big Ten, or 
Stanford is described with pride as the “Harvard of the 
West.” 

Hoisington or Agenda may search for meaningful ex- 
amples in terms of Hutchinson or Concordia, and these 
larger units then look in turn to Wichita or Kansas City 
or Salina. But the exact reproduction cannot be there: 
adjustments must be made in many areas of community 
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life so that Hoisington is not Wichita or Hutchinson. Not 
only are there these limitations, but the parent-model is al- 
ways changing, and by the time beatniks get to Kansas 
they have changed in New York and San Francisco. As 
the child tries to catch the parent it can only try, for the 
parent-model changes. 

Kansas is engaged in a schizophrenic exercise of the first 
magnitude. Kansas finds virtue in the myth of the garden, 
virtue in agrarian romanticism, virtue in the past, but is 
constantly working to reject the past and become like the 
sinful model, the East. But since it cannot become really 
like the parent, there is always the attitude that Kansas 
is more virtuous than the East even if the failure to emulate 
is not deliberately created. Societies as individuals are 
wont to find virtue in the past. Time is a magnifying lens. 
Viewed through this lens, murderers and cutthroats as- 
sume ethical qualities, a phenomenon that calls for a study 
in hagiarchy. Forces of Satan in the past become angelic 
hosts in the present. There is a split between image and 
reality so great (as Walter Lippman suggested in Public 
Opinion ) that one can fall into the pit that Senator Andrew 
Schoeppel dug when he referred to Matt Dillon as an ac- 
tual person in the past, striding the dusty streets of Dodge 
City bringing law and order to a godless section of Amer- 
ica. Kansas is split further in that virtue is found in the 
past: the old ways, the old religion, the old economic 
structure, the old schools. Virtue still resides with the 
plow, but Kansans see the greatness of Kansas in the fu- 
ture, a future which is being shaped by the East, a future 
which will be great in that degree to which they can catch 
the parent. 

Thus the schizophrenic social cast, thus the split be- 
tween image and reality. Kansas sleeps with a paradox. 
In the myth of the garden, in the words of Turner, all 
things found in the rejected east are evil: They are the 
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blots on the frontier escutcheon. But the East is also the 
Holy Grail of Western Galahads. The past is revered, but 
no effort is made to return; individualism is voiced but 
subsidies asked for and voted; the destruction of nature’s 
wonders commented upon, but ribbons of concrete still 
flow as paste from a tube in the hands of a child. Split 
asunder, Kansas wanders about like other social organiza- 
tions. 

The pastoral bucolic world of the Kansas Physiocrats, 
living and dead, is passing or has passed from the scene. 
Kansans have detached themselves from social reality. 
But there is social equilibrium here; how is it accomplished 
while being drawn and quartered by both past and future? 
Detachment from reality does not necessarily mean insane 
action, for social comfort may be found in a blotting out 
of reality. 

Mark Twain in Tom Sawyer Abroad commented on this 
very phenomenon through the mouths of Jim and Tom and 
Huck Finn: 


“Yes, Mars Tom, hit’s so—you can’t deny it. We all seen it, en 
dat prove it was dah.” 

“Prove it! How does it prove it?” 

“Same way it does in de courts en everywheres, Mars Tom. One 
pusson might be drunk, or dreamy or suthin’ en he could be mis- 
taken; en two might, maybe; but I tell you, sah, when three sees 
a thing, drunk er sober, it’s so. Dey ain't no getten’ aroun’ dat, en 
you knows it, Mars Tom.” 

“I don’t know nothing of the kind. There used to be forty thou- 
sand million people that seen the sun move from one side of the 
sky to the other every day. Did that prove that the sun done it?” 

“Course it did. En besides, day warn’t no ’casion to prove it. 
A body ’at’s got any sense ain't gwine to doubt it. Dah she is now 
—a sailin’ thoo de sky, like she allas done.” 

Tom turned on me [Huck], then, and says: 

“What do you say—is the sun standing still?” 

“Tom Sawyer, what’s the use to ask such a jackass question? 
Anybody that ain’t blind can see it don’t stand still.” 

“Well,” he says, “I’m lost in the sky with no company but a passel 
of low-down animals that don’t know no more than ithe head boss 
of a university did three or four hundred years ago.’ 

It warn’t fair play, and I let him know it. I says: 

“Throwin’ mud ain’t arguin’, Tom Sawyer.” 
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Kansas appears to equate the future with the past. The 
future of Kansas is sought in the past of the East. Kansas 
strives to out-industrialize the East, out-mechanize the 
East, out-concrete the East. Yes, the past is the future, but 
it is the past of the parent, not the past of the child. Then 
an amazing intellectual leap is performed, as amazing and 
as mystical as the mandate placed on Plato's guardians. 
The result is this: since the West has not caught the East, 
and since the East is the center of evil and the home of 
miscreants, the manor of mechanizers and moneychangers, 
the inability to catch the East results in the virtues found 
in the rejected myth of the garden. 

I suggest there is virtue in Kansas, there is goodness, 
there are desirable aspects of the social structure, because 
Kansas has not been able to (nor will it be able to) out- 
strip the East. Kansas still is in some ways a product of the 
frontier of Turner. Not that this is her wish, but rather 
that she started so late in the subordination of the indi- 
vidual and the collectivization of farms. Shades of cul- 
tural primitivism, but increased industrialization will bring 
the problems of the East; the increase in the number of 
motor vehicles will bring the same urban and safety prob- 
lems to Kansas communities. Kansas ought not to follow 
blindly, but see the pitfalls into which the East has 
stumbled. Joy and love of life in Kansas will not be 
found in an attempt to outstrip the parent region. Kan- 
sas must not allow frontier elements to be reworked in the 
molds of national conformity. 

Kansas will be one of the three to “live in story” if the 
major elements of Turner's thesis have vitality long after 
the frontier was declared nonexistent by the Director of the 
Census. The future of Kansas is not to be found in an 
attempt to bring National Bandstand to Kansas with the 
title “Hi Fi Hop,” but Kansas must, to remain a center 
of virtue, move in unmarked directions, undertake untested 
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items as did the pioneers moving into the plains region 
during the last century. Strange that, much like Don 
Quixote and the decay of his life, I hope my attack upon 
Turner and his limitations is wrong and that schizophrenic 
Kansas will not continue in its present state. 

Social psychiatrists are needed as well as individual 
ones. Perhaps historians are in the nature of social psy- 
chiatrists, and not all Freudians. Perhaps they might 
be Plato’s guardians of the social order. If so, Kansas 
must move out into new fields, and reject the obvious 
shams of current life. Kansans ought to know as Thomas 
Wolfe knew “you can’t go home again.” This transplanted 
eastern son of Kansas has the confidence in Kansas that 
Thomas Wolfe had in America when he wrote these words 
to Foxhall Edwards: “I believe we are lost here in America 
but I believe we shall be found.” 


10—6200 
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For a Wordy Lady 


LEWIS TURCO 


Grow lax in your larynx, limp in the tongue, 

Madame! move your mad lips much less, lose noise! 
The volume of your voicebox is vibrating eardrums 
which hitherto hung in their whorls, happily 
contemplating the conundrums of cornflowers and bees 
busy with bushes, not bitchy with words. 


Words are a riddle wrung from the mind 

at their best; at their worst, they are crusts for the buzzards 
of gossip and guilt. Gusts such as yours 

are a riot and roil of ruthless looseness 
signifying nil, nipping backs 

and buttocks with boldness, banality and tooth. 
Terseness is wit, lady; tension is thought. 

Vent your venom on ventilators whose wind 

is as constant as yours and as steady as sin, 

or on clocks that course in constant cycles: 

my time is atreasure. Trifle with hours 

of your own, woman! Word your own woe. 





Soviet Nationality Policy 


KAREL HULICKA 


LTHOUGH it is common to refer to the inhabitants 
of the U.S.S.R. as Russians, in fact only slightly 
more than half the citizens of the Soviet Union belong to 
the Great Russian nationality. The extent of this national 
and linguistic diversity within the U.S. S. R. is indicated by 
the data presented in Table I (see page 146). In spite of the 
great heterogeneity of its population, the late Joseph Stalin 
claimed that in the U.S.S.R. the national question and 
the problem of collaboration among nationality groups had 
been settled better than in any other multinational state. 
Contemporary Soviet leaders consider the Soviet nation- 
ality policy exemplary. Since other modern nations are 
struggling with problems arising from national and linguis- 
tic differences, an examination of the techniques and effects 
of the Soviet policy can be instructive. 

As is true in all nations, contemporary Soviet policy is 
determined at least in part by the consequences of the poli- 
cies adhered to in the past. Tsarist Russia, like its suc- 
cessor, was a nationally conglomerate state. The diversity 
due to national and linguistic differences within the Tsarist 
Empire was augmented by differences in religious affilia- 
tion. Various sections of the population were affiliated 
with the Orthodox, Uniate, Protestant, Jewish, Roman 
Catholic, or Moslem religions. Furthermore, the level of 
cultural advancement varied greatly among groups. The 
Great Russians, the Ukrainians, previously called Little 
Russians, and the White or Belorussians, forming seventy- 
five per cent of the total population, had different but 
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Per cent 
who consider 
language 
Number of of given 
persons nationality 
of given _ their native 
nationality language 
Total U.S.S. R. 
population . . 208,827,000 94.3 
Great Russians, 114,588,000 99.8 
Ukrainians . 86,981,000 87.6 
Belo-Russians 7,829,000 84.1 
Uamens ....... 6,004,000 98.4 
Ratars ........ 4,969,000 92.1 
Memaens ....... 3,581,000 98.4 
Azerbaidzhanians, 2,929,000 97.6 
Armenians ..... ,787,000 89.9 
Georgians ..... 2,650,000 98.6 
Lithuanians .... 2,326,000 97.8 
| a 2,268,000 20.8 
Moldavians .... 2,214,000 95.2 
Germans ...... 1,619,000 75.0 
Chuvash ...... 1,470,000 90.8 
Laiviems ...... 1,400,000 95.1 
Tadzhiks ...... 1,397,000 98.1 
MN ns clos. 1,380,000 45.5 
Mordvinians ... 1,285,000 78.1 
Turkmenians ... 1,004,000 98.9 
Bashkirs ....... 983,000 61.7 
DE ied bo 974,000 98.7 
Estonians ...... 969,000 95.1 
Peoples of 
Dagestan 945,000 95.9 
including: 
Avars ...... 268,000 97.1 
Lezghians ... 223,000 92.7 
Darghin 158,000 98.6 
Kumyks .... 135,000 98.0 
eer 64,000 95.8 
Nogai ...... 41,000 84.3 
Tabasaran 35,000 99.2 
' are 8,000 99.5 
SS eee 7,000 99.9 
Tsakhur 6,000 _ 99.0 
Udmurts ...... 623,000 89.1 
OO ee 504,000 95.1 
Komi and 
Komi-Permyak, 431,000 86.7 
Chechen 418,000 98.8 
Ossetians .... 410,000 89.7 
Bulgarians ..... 324,000 79.3 
Boreams ....... 314,000 79.3 
Greeks ........ 310,000 41.5 
Duevels ........ 253,000 94.9 
OS eee 236,000 97.5 
Kabardians .. 204,000 97.9 
Kara-Kalpaks 173,000 95.0 
Karelians ...... 167,000 71.3 
Hungarians . 155,000 97.2 
Gypsies 132,000 59.3 
Peoples of 
the North ... 128,000 75.3 
including: 
Nenets 25,000 85.7 
Evenki ..... 24,000 53.9 
Khant 19,000 77.0 
12,000 93.9 


Chukchi 


TABLE I 
National and Linguistic Affiliation in the U. S. S. R.* 


Per cent 
who consider 
language 
Number of of given 
persons nationality 
of given __ their native 
nationality language 
Oe ee 9,000 81.8 
Nanai ...... 8,000 86.3 
Koryak ..... 6,300 90.5 
Mansi ...... 6,000 59.2 
Selkup ..... 4,000 50.6 
Nivkli ..... 4,000 76.3 
J ee 2,000 84.9 
OO ...... 1,800 69.9 
Udege ..... 1,400 73.7 
Eskimos 1,100 84.0 
Itelmen ..... 1,100 36.0 
are 1,000 77.1 
Orochi ..... 800 68.4 
Nganasan 700 93.4 
Yukagir 400 52.5 
Aleuts ...... 400 22.3 
ae 124,000 94.0 
Rumanians 106,000 83.3 
Kalmyks ...... 106,000 91.0 
ea 106,000 97.9 
Tuvinians ..... 100,000 99.1 
WIS cw 95,000 85.0 
i ee 93,000 59.5 
Karachai ...... 81,000 73.9 
Adighe ....... 80,000 96.7 
Abkhas ....... 74,000 95.5 
OO Sree 59,000 89.9 
Khakass ....... 57,000 86.0 
eee 45,000 88.6 
Balkars ....... 42,000 97.0 
ee 35,000 82.2 
Cherkess ...... 30,000 86.6 
Coieeee ....... 26,000 69.3 
Czechs ........ 25,000 49.0 
Fa 22,000 64.3 
Dungan....... 21,000 94.8 
Iranians ....... 21,000 44.7 
Seer y 20,000 94.8 
ee 16,000 46.1 
eee ere 15,000 83.7 
eee 14,700 61.2 
eee 11,000 70.8 
a ie 8,000 35.1 
Beluchi ....... 7,800 94.9 
“ae 5,900 16.5 
Albanians ..... 5,000 78.7 
Yugoslavs ..... 5,000 66.5 
de ow. ke. 8,700 92.6 
Spaniards ..... 2,400 67.8 
CO See 1,900 71.8 
Mongols ...... 1,800 86.6 
ae 1,200 36.0 
[eS eee 1,100 34.7 
Frenchmen 1,000 56.4 
Japanese ...... 1,000 69.5 
Vietnamese .... 800 99.3 
Tofalar ....... 600 89.1 
Other 
nationalities 17,000 60.7 








* Pravda, February 4, 1960. The nationalities and native languages of the population 


were recorded in the census on the basis of the personal statements of the persons being 
The nationality of children was recorded as stated by the parents. 


counted. 
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closely related languages and similar cultures. Originally, 
most members of these groups had belonged to the Ortho- 
dox Church, but a Uniate movement, inspired by the Poles 
in the past, resulted in the recognition of the authority of 
the Pope by many individuals, especially in the Ukraine. 


: The Armenians, Georgians, Letts, Lithuanians, and Esto- 


nians had languages and political and cultural backgrounds 
very different from those of their Russian rulers. The 
Protestant Finns and Roman Catholic Poles had, in addi- 
tion to their own very distinct languages, cultures in some 
respects more advanced than the Russians. Most of the 
Asian peoples within the Empire, such as the Tartars and 
Turks, had backward cultures. Although few of the Asian 
groups had aspirations for national independence, they 
clung tenaciously to their own languages and to the Mos- 
lem religion. The Great Russians, the most numerous 
group, had settled in all parts of the state and constituted 
most of the bureaucracy in all national regions. Other 
national groups were also to be found in a variety of differ- 
ent regions. 

The Tsarist government, which had achieved political 
unity, wanted to make out of the diversified, multinational 
groups of peoples, a unified nation with one language and 
one religion. The Tsars attempted to unify their subjects 
by Russification, forcing on them the Russian language, 
the Orthodox Church, and economic policies designed to 
gratify the rulers, not the people. The native languages of 
almost half the people were to be replaced by Russian. For 
example, in Poland, Russian was the official language in 
the courts, on the railways, and even in the schools. All 
schools supported by the State were required to use Rus- 
sian, and private schools were not permitted. In 1869 the 
use of the Polish language in the University of Warsaw was 
forbidden. All churches other than the Orthodox Church 
were subject to discriminatory treatment. The Catholic 
Church was, however, in the greatest disfavor, because the 
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recognition of the Pope, a foreigner, as the religious leader 
was considered to be a particularly disunifying force within 
the Empire. 

Supporters of Russification were found among the bu- 
reaucracy, industrialists, army officers, and others who 
would benefit from it. Instead of acting as a unifier as it 
was intended, however, the shortsighted policy resulted in 
heigthened national consciousness, resentment against the 
Russian overlords, and strong separatistic tendencies. Al- 
though some of the national groups recognized the advan- 
tages of being associated with a strong military power and 
a large economic unit, the antagonisms resulting from inter- 
ference with religious and linguistic affiliations added ma- 
terially to the growth of revolutionary ideas within the 
Empire. 

Since, according to Karl Marx, human progress is ex- 
plained in terms of class rather than national antagonisms, 
the problem of nationalities was not particularly important 
to him, and he wrote relatively little about it. He argued 
that nationalism and patriotism are inflicted by the capi- 
talists on the masses, who thus become their ready tools in 
imperialistic wars. He maintained that proletarians of all 
countries should unite, replacing national consciousness by 
class consciousness. His goal was internationalism. Al- 
though he stated that the workers would be better off in a 
large unitary state than in small national states, he did not 
advocate national oppression and definitely rejected the 
notion of superior and inferior races. 

As early as 1903, Nicolai Lenin argued that all nations 
included in any state should have the right to complete self- 
determination. He believed that progress toward inter- 
nationalism could be best facilitated by the removal of 
national oppression and rivalries which foster nationalism 
and deter the establishment of international proletarian 
solidarity. The withering away of nationalism within the 
proletarian state and the realization of international com- 
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munism, would, he believed, ultimately result in the crea- 
tion of one state with one world culture and a common 
language. He was naturally well aware that national 
aspirations existed and proposed to use them as tools in the 
attainment of his final goals. He hoped that by advocating 
and even guaranteeing national self-determination, the con- 
fidence and support of the various nationalities would be 
gained and the result would be a free, voluntary associa- 
tion and, finally, a fusion of states. He realized that his 
ultimate goal could not be achieved through force, coer- 
cion, or discrimination, nor could it be achieved in a short 
time. 

The chief architect of Soviet nationality policy was Jo- 
seph Stalin, a Georgian. Like Lenin, he realized that na- 
tionalism would not disappear immediately with the advent 
of socialism and therefore would have to be dealt with 
cautiously and constructively. He advocated cultural au- 
tonomy for definite territorial units, and decreed that each 
nationality should use its own language in public life and 
in its schools. National creativity in literature, folklore, 
and the theatre was to be encouraged, and all national 
groups were to be treated with absolute equality with ref- 
erence to both rights and obligations. His hope and ex- 
pectation were that official sanction for national languages 
and cultures would satisfy national pride and at the same 
time pave the way for internationalization. 

Stalin, however, realized that strong unifying forces 
were necessary if the goals of the Party were to be achieved. 
Among the available unifying forces were the Communist 
Party, trade unions, the Procuracy and police, and state- 
wide economic planning, all of which were organized on 
an All-Union basis. The Bolshevik slogan “national in 
form, socialist in content” indicated that diversification of 
national groups in language and culture was permissible, 
provided that, politically and economically, the “socialist” 
way of life prevailed. Thus, instead of adhering to a policy 
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of immediate and complete unification, the Bolshevik lead- 
ers introduced a policy of partial diversification. By sanc- 
tioning and even strengthening the forces which had acted 
as disunifiers previously, they attempted to transform these 
forces into unifying bonds. Concurrently, economic and 
particularly political bonds were to be strengthened. The 
ultimate goal of unification and internationalization was 
never forgotten. 

The official Soviet policy toward national groups may 
be discussed in three categories: political rights and in- 
stitutions, economic equalization, and cultural autonomy. 
In November, 1917, the new Soviet government issued a 
Declaration of Rights of the Peoples of Russia, under the 
signatures of both Lenin and Stalin. The Declaration 
guaranteed the equality and sovereignty of all the people 
of the new state; the abolition of all national and religious 
privileges and restrictions, the free development of all na- 
tional minorities and ethnic groups, and the right of the 
various peoples to full self-determination, even to the point 
of separation and the formation of independent states. 
The Soviet leaders who believed that only members of 
the upper and middle class wanted national self-deter- 
mination, however, made it explicit that the right to self- 
determination belonged to the proletarians only. Further- 
more, it was made clear that if the right to self-determina- 
tion should conflict with socialism, the socialistic cause 
would have precedence. 

Originally, the Bolshevik leaders rejected federalism 
on the grounds that the consequent decentralization would 
impede economic progress along socialistic lines. National 
autonomy within a unitary state was preferred. The real- 
ities of the situation, however, made it expedient for the 
Bolsheviks to introduce federalism as a transitory step to- 
ward the ideal and final goal of unification. This federal 
arrangement was designed to minimize demands for sep- 
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aration which were expected because of strong national 
aspirations. 

The U.S.S. R. which is described in the 1936 Consti- 
tution as a “federal state formed on the basis of the volun- 
tary association of the Soviet Socialistic Republics with 
equal rights” (article 13) is composed at present of the 
fifteen Union Republics (S. S. R.’s) listed in Table II (be- 
low). Autonomous Republics (A. S.S. R.’s) without the 


TABLE II 
Population of the Union Republics (January 15, 1959) 
Republic Population Republic Population 

Russian S.F.S.R. ....117,534,000 Tadzhik S.S.R. ...... 1,980,000 
Ukrainian S.S.R. ..... 41,869,000 Kazakh S.S.R. ...... 9,310,000 
Belo-Russian S.S.R. .. 8,055,000 Kirgiz S.S.R. ....... 2,066,000 
Armenian §S.S.R. .... 1,763,000 Moldavian S.S.R. .... 2,885,000 
Georgian S.S.R. ..... 4,044,000 Lithuanian S.S.R. ... 2,711,000 
Azerbaidzhan S.S.R... 3,698,000 Latvian S.S.R. ...... 2,093,000 
eee Gee ....... 8,106,000 Estonian §.S.R. ..... 1,197,000 
Turkmen S.S.R. ..... 1,516,000 


ME i 5cdi5in Sa 208,827,000 * 


- * The population of the U.S. S.R. increased in 1959 by 3,660,000 to total 212,487,000 
in January, 1960. 





right of secession have been formed to permit cultural 
autonomy for large and relatively compact minorities 
within a Union Republic. Smaller subdivisions called 
Autonomous Regions and National Areas are designed to 
serve the same purpose for numerically smaller national 
minorities within the larger political units. The Soviet pol- 
icy toward nationalities is thus given concrete expression 
in the organization of the federal state, and, as will be 
shown, in the structure and composition of most of the 
governmental organs. For example, the Soviet of nation- 
alities is designed explicitly to give appropriate repre- 
sentation to each of the nationalities. Thus each Union 
Republic, Autonomous Republic, Autonomous Region, and 
National Area send twenty-five, eleven, five, and one dep- 
uties respectively. Likewise, in the Soviet of the Union, 
the various national groups are represented. Table III 
(page 152) presents the national affiliation of deputies 
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TABLE III 
National Affiliation of Supreme Soviet Deputies in 1958 * 
Soviet of Soviet of Soviet of Soviet of 
Nationalities the Union Nationalities the Union 
Russians ........ 147 421 Moldavians ..... 16 4 
Ukrainians ...... 89 153 Latvians ........ 32 5 
Belo-Russians ... 26 29 Taggmk ........ 22 6 
Oe re 29 19 Armenians ...... 29 rj 
| re 20 15 Turkmen ....... 20 2 
Georgians ....... 36 9 Estonians ....... 22 4 
Azerbaidzhanians . 32 11 Kirgizians ....... 15 4 
Lithuanians ..... 20 9 Cire .... 6.645 37 
* §. S. R—Kak on est’ (Moskva: Gosudarstvennoe izdatelstvo politicheskoi literatury, 


1959), 64-65. 


elected to the two chambers of the Supreme Soviet in 
1958. Although a relatively proportional representation 
is given to all nationalities, the Russians (Great Russians), 
who constitute more than half the population of the U. S. 
S. R. could, because of their numerical superiority, dom- 
inate the Supreme Soviet. Were the Supreme Soviet a 
powerful legislative body, which it most certainly is not, 
Great Russian oppression of the minority groups would be 
a possibility. However, since the Supreme Soviet acts 
primarily as a ratifier of the decisions of the Communist 
Party leaders, proportional national representation in it 
carries few dangers and serves the purpose of the Party 
by satisfying national aspirations. Within the Party, na- 
tional origin is neither an asset nor a liability. Non-Rus- 
sians such as Stalin, Beria, Kaganovich, and Mikoyan may 
be powerful leaders of the state. 

Members of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S. S. R. are chosen in such a manner that regional, 
and hence national, interests are represented. In addition, 
the Chairmen of the Supreme Soviets of the Union Re- 
publics are the Vice-Chairmen of the Presidium, and like- 
wise, by virtue of their offices, the Chairmen of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. Thus the three major 
governmental organs in the U. S. S. R. are designed to pro- 
vide representation of minority national groups. If the 
U.S. S. R. were governed by the constitutionally author- 
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ized organs of government, or if the national groups were 
permitted autonomy in their political development, these 
elaborate representational measures would be significant. 
Since, however, the entire territory of the U.S.S.R. is 
governed by the leadership of the Communist Party, na- 
tional representation is meaningful only in terms of im- 
proved morale. Separatistic movements, which of course 
would not be tolerated, in spite of the constitutional guar- 
antees, are minimized by the real but politically meaning- 
less equality offered by the Soviet leaders to the numerous 
national groups. The Party which governs the citizens of 
the U.S. S. R. provides a unifying force stronger than the 
actual or potential disunifying force resulting from na- 
tionalism. 

Centralized economic planning provides another unify- 
ing force. Soviet leaders have decreed that no region of 
the U.S. S. R. was or is to be treated as a colony of the 
Great Russians. Planning is designed to enhance the eco- 
nomic development of the entire state, and no nationality 
is to be discriminated against or given preferential treat- 
ment. Industrial and agricultural expansion is to be based 
on economic factors, regardless of the national character of 
the people. Moreover, planning has been designed to 
eliminate the danger of exploitation of backward peoples 
by the economically and culturally strong groups. In fact, 
the backward regions have benefited most from the eco- 
nomic policies of the Party, and consequently have pro- 
vided staunch supporters for Party programs. 

The unification of the component national groups within 
the U.S. S. R. has been fostered by economic planning in 
three major ways. First, it has necessitated the transfer 
of hundreds of thousands of people from one region to an- 
other, and thus increased the intermingling of all nationali- 
ties. Because of the preponderance of Great Russians, this 
increased intermingling may result in gradual Russification, 
even if the policy is not deliberately fostered by the Party. 
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Secondly, economic planning, which is for the entire 
U.S. S. R., increases the dependence of the national regions 
on each other. Finally, although economic planning has 
occasionally brought hardships to thousands, its beneficial 
effects are becoming increasingly apparent to the Soviet 
people. Citizens of the U.S. S.R. who have suffered se- 
rious economic deprivations in the past are highly appre- 
ciative of material improvements and feel increased loyalty 
to the system which takes credit for the improvements. 

The third significant aspect of Soviet techniques for 
coping with the multinational character of the State is cul- 
tural autonomy. Although they would have preferred a 
unilingual and unitary State, the Soviet leaders decreed 
that all languages and all cultures should be put on a basis 
of equality. Local languages are used in schools, courts, 
offices, theatres, and the press. Great Russian scholars 
developed alphabets for those groups whose language had 
never before been put in written form. Illiteracy was 
fought in all areas, and, of course, the most neglected areas 
derived the greatest benefit from this emphasis on educa- 
tion. Drama, literature, and other creative activities have 
been encouraged, and the expression of national conscious- 
ness in these activities has not been prohibited. The per- 
missive attitude toward. cultural autonomy is, of course, 
designed to serve the aims of the Party. It is expected that 
people who are permitted to be strongly nationalistic in 
ways which are innocuous to the Party will support the 
Soviet system which permits them to indulge in hitherto 
forbidden activities. 

It should be emphasized that the Soviet leaders have not 
changed their ultimate goals. Although they have per- 
mitted cultural diversification, there has been no retraction 
with respect to the content of national culture. The form 
may be national, but the content must be socialistic or 
proletarian. All national groups must support the Soviet 
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system, accept the communist political ideology, and de- 
velop the socialist way of life. The Party, unlike the pre- 
ceding rulers, is not trying to make Great Russians out of 
the entire population. But it is trying to convert the mem- 
bers of all nationalities into Soviet citizens who, through 
socialism, are to reach the ultimate goal of communism. 
When socialist content clashes with national aspirations, 
religious convictions, or long established customs, the 
socialist content has priority in all cases and under all cir- 
cumstances. 

Soviet leaders have been attempting to develop a Soviet 
patriotism distinct from both national and international 
patriotisms. One facet of this policy is to give all nationali- 
ties a sense of common inheritance. Public attention has 
been directed toward the great poets, writers, artists, and 
composers of the various minor nationality groups, as 
well as to that of the numerically more significant Great 
Russians. Their works have been translated into many 
languages, and displayed or performed in all sections of 
the Union. Conversely, historically great men who were 
strongly nationalistic to the detriment of unity are re- 
pudiated or ignored. The practice is to eliminate or mini- 
mize those factors which might weaken the solidarity of the 
peoples of the U.S. S. R. and to introduce and maximize 
unifying forces. 

Although the Soviet leaders would prefer to introduce 
Russian as a universal language, they realize that its force- 
ful introduction would be detrimental to the achievement 
of long range goals. Without governmental intervention, 
however, the importance of the Russian language is in- 
creasing both internally and internationally. Numerous 
non-Russian schools are teaching Russian, and increasing 
numbers of Soviet citizens are using Russian as a second 
language. In the 1959 census, 124,600,000 persons indi- 
cated that Russian was their native language; of these 
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10,200,000 belonged to non-Russian national groups. Mil- 
lions of Russians reside in non-Russian Union Republics, 
and all Union Republics have a very heterogeneous na- 
tional and linguistic composition. Table IV (below) pre- 


TABLE IV 
Distribution of National Groups in the Uzbek and 
Kirgiz Republics * 


-——-Uzbek Republic——_,, ——Kirgiz Republic——_, 


Number in Per cent Number in Per cent 

National Group thousands of total thousands of total 
ce eee eee 8,106 100.0 2,066 100.0 
EN 52.058 opis ls dette 5,026 62.0 219 10.6 
MN a0 I co ti in enssebas 92 1.1 837 40.5 
Great Russians ......... 1,101 13.6 624 30.2 
EE a Sine Wem wtun 88 1.1 137 6.6 
PI sis Cackrk aaa ties a eve 445 5.5 56 Se 
er ee 335 4.1 20 1.0 
PRE, 35.5905 die mneesnare 312 3.8 15 0.7 
Kara-Kalpaks ........... 168 2.1 oe 
eh ne ak anke ee 139 1.7 
ili 8 Scd Hak aero 94 1.2 scot esas 
EES cee ene eee sae ners 14 0.7 
‘Turmmemians ..........; 57 0.7 ee eres 





* Pravda, February 4, 1960. 


sents the distribution of national groups in the Uzbek and 
Kirgiz Republics. The Uzbek Republic is fairly representa- 
tive of the other Republics in that the Republic derives its 
name from the majority national group. In the Kirgiz Re- 
public only 40.5 per cent of the population are Kirgiz, the 
Kirgiz constituting a minority because of the great influx 
of other nationalities, particularly Russian, as the result of 
economic expansion. Necessity and circumstances seem to 
be combining to establish Russian as a common linguistic 
tool. There is, however, no indication of forcible Russifi- 
cation. Soviet patriotism based on the mutual friendship 
of the peoples of the U. S. S. R. is the official policy. 

As is well known, numerous difficulties are encountered 
by the government of any multinational state. The Soviet 
leaders have not been completely successful in their policy 
toward the numerous component nationalities. The cen- 
tury-old nationalistic aspirations have not yet completely 
disappeared and have not yet been transformed into Soviet 
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patriotism. Even the Party leaders have been affected by 
nationalistic interests. Separatist movements have oc- 
curred and have been met by force. But, because of its 
handling of nationality problems, the U.S. S. R. was able 
to retain unity during even the most difficult times, 
such as the German invasion in 1941. There may be some 
justification for the change in Soviet terminology from “the 
peoples of the Soviet Union” to “the Soviet people.” 

The Communist Party of the U.S. S. R., confronted with 
the difficult task of governing and unifying a multinational 
state, has introduced a bold and imaginative policy toward 
diverse nationalities. Like all other policies of the Soviet 
leaders, the progressive features of the nationality policy 
have been modified or rejected when the policy has not 
served the needs of the Party. The ultimate goals of the 
Party are given priority over promises made to national 
groups. In spite of some violations of the official policy, 
however, the communist approach represents, in the main, 
a significant improvement over pre-revolutionary practices. 
Unlike the situation in many countries with diversified 
population, there are no racial prejudices and hatreds in 
the U.S.S.R. The Russians, Ukrainians, or Belo-Russians 
do not feel superior in any way to the Kalmyks, the Tartars, 
or the Koreans. Linguistic and cultural autonomy, along 
with federalism and equality of opportunity in economic 
and educational spheres, although designed to strengthen 
unity and to serve the purposes of the Party, have in fact 
been meaningful concessions to the national groups. The 
Soviet leaders, who, because of the Party and economic 
planning, have more concentrated power than the govern- 
ment of any Western state, are using this power with con- 
siderable success to propel the population of the Soviet 
Union toward a unified socialist society. 
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The Dancer 
(for Maria Tallchief ) 


LEWIS TURCO 


She was onstage, a fire 
of sequins, almost before 
the curtains rose like smoke. 
The motions of her limbs 
were flame that laced 
light to darknesses beyond. 
Weaving purgatories of desire, 
evoking love from woodwinds and 
the tympani, she danced. 
She danced, and there seemed small excuse 
for the intruding eyes 
of silent audiences. 
Past sequined darknesses she passed, 
involving universes in 
the tumult of her flesh. 
The night sky shone 
where she had gone 
among revolving suns. 


No longer faintly of 
a sphere in vortex, 
the dancer gathered space to her. 
Become an astronaut, the mind 
and eyes recoiled from voids, 
refused to focus stars. 
Her boundlessness demanded some 
stability, an equipoise 
from terror’s point of view. 
At last, infinities of fire 
attained suspension once again, 
becoming solid elements. 
Torso, limbs, features, 
once more owned symmetry onstage: 
the dancer bowing to applause. 
And this was learned: 
there’s no foundation; every star 
has its velocities. 


Mark Twain and the Cold War 


R. D. LAKIN 


MONG the many casualties of the cold war can be 
included literary scholarship, perhaps any kind of 
scholarship. Although they try to place themselves well 
above the transient animosities of politicians and propa- 
gandists, literary men, East and West, are more influenced 
by politicians than politicians are influenced by them in 
a proportion of roughly one thousand to one. This fact 
certainly does not require a Mark Twain to discern it and 
is indeed so obvious that it would seem scarcely worth 
mentioning, except that academics, like women accused 
of putting on “a little weight,” frequently resist admitting 
what is there for all to see. But, as a matter of record, 
Mark Twain did draw some of his best material from this 
unacknowledged gap between fact and fiction. He il- 
luminated the gap with a seasoned satire and humor 
which ripped away the scales of prejudice and cant for 
all who were not completely blind. In a world not yet 
completely free of the ocular disorders which he tried to 
help correct, it comes, then, not as a shock, but with a 
fine sense of inevitability, to discover that Mark Twain 
himself now provides a text for and a gauge of the in- 
fluence of social shibboleths on literary scholarship. I 
refer to a recent pamphlet, edited by Charles Neider, 
titled Mark Twain and the Russians, containing an ex- 
change of views between Mr. Neider and Mr. Yan Bereznit- 
sky, a critic for the Russian Literary Gazette. 
Mr. Bereznitsky, it seems, on the occasion of the Ameri- 
can exhibit in Moscow, assailed Mr. Neider’s edition of the 
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Autobiography of Mark Twain. Because of the provoca- 
tive nature of Bereznitsky’s criticism, Neider directed 
Eastward a reply which, interestingly enough, eventually 
found its way into print in the Literary Gazette, accom- 
panied by a long rejoinder from Mr. Bereznitsky. In the 
tradition of literary arguments, of which every editor of a 
critical journal is aware, Mr. Neider again replied, but 
he was not so fortunate this time. His second letter was 
declined for publication. With typical American resource- 
fulness, however, Mr. Neider arranged for its publication 
in his pamphlet, where he also includes (in a brief intro- 
duction) a recounting of the intricacies of his relations 
vis-a-vis the Russians. While much of this material is in- 
teresting in its own right the major significance of Mark 
Twain and the Russians lies in its exemplification of the 
infectiousness of current social and political attitudes in 
what is ostensibly objective literary discussion—a matter 
in which Mark Twain himself would have found consid- 
erable food for thought. 

At the start it must be admitted that the two critics are 
under something of a handicap since they must converse 
through the unsatisfactory osmosis of translation. Yet 
this fact scarcely accounts for the intense differences of 
these men, separated not so much by an Iron Curtain as 
by a vast intellectual gulf. This separation is noticeable 
in minor, seemingly irrelevant details, as well as in ob- 
vious points of disagreement. Take some of Mr. Neider’s 
expressions, for example. Referring in his introduction 
to the Russian critics of Mark Twain, past and present, 
Mr. Neider declares that “the attacks follow an old Soviet 
line.” Of course, we all know what the phrase “an old 
Soviet line” means, and it seems an innocuous and com- 
monplace expression these days. The phrase is so thor- 
oughly ingrained in our consciousness that we tend to 
lose sight of the alienation which the phrase signifies— 
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an alienation hostile to genuine intellectual debate. For, 
after all, how is it possible to carry on an earnest discussion 
with someone whom you suspect of following a “line”? 
Such an attitude undermines the respect due to ideas which 
one considers worth challenging and refuting, containing 
as it does an imputation of slavish and stupid adherence 
to ideas of dubious merit. Consider the differences that 
might be found if a French critic had made charges similar 
to those of Bereznitsky’s. Does it not seem probable that 
the phrase would be transformed into something like “the 
traditional French view” or the “generally prevailing 
French critical attitude”? 

Continuing, Mr. Neider asks of Soviet readers: “Can 
they digest the official line? And are they as humorless as 
their literary spokesmen often give the impression of be- 
ing?” Obviously, he is exercising great restraint here, but 
his low opinion of Russian literary men is only superficially 
concealed because we discover on the very next page that 
his great admiration for Mark Twain is based on Twain’s 
comic genius. If the Russian literary spokesmen are humor- 
less (and the implication is that they are almost entirely 
so), then doubtless, from Mr. Neider’s point of view, this 
fact is itself a rather damning criticism of them. Indeed, 
at the very beginning, Mr. Neider tells us that considering 
the source of publication (the official publication of the 
Union of Soviet Writers) he was not surprised by the 
“harsh and self-righteous tone.” 

I do not mean to pick on Mr. Neider exclusively. So far 
as attitudes are concerned, there is little more basis for 
rapport on one side than on the other. As Mr. Neider him- 
self aptly shows, his Russian counterpart starts with mark- 
edly low esteem for his American critic. At least at the 
outset, he is much the more aggressive about it. Discussing 
Neider’s omission of many of Twain's stringent criticisms 
of American social and political life, Bereznitsky asserts: 
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“This is a supreme example of scholarly ill faith and of that 
political tendentiousness whose pretended absence certain 
American men of letters so love to boast on occasion.” Even 
without trying to assess the merits of these respective atti- 
tudes, it is clear that neither man is in a mood to listen 
receptively to the other. 

In the matter of content, one can also see a tendency 
towards uncritical acceptance of interpretations more than 
a little colored by prevailing views. Mr. Neider believes 
that the initial criticism rested on the assumption by Mr. 
Bereznitsky that there is in our country an “officially” en- 
forced view of Mark Twain. He correctly labels such an 
assumption as quite false. But there is some doubt whether 
or not Mr. Neider has pursued very far the implications of 
his Russian critic's words. Mr. Bereznitsky had begun his 
criticism by observing that in the American exhibit in Mos- 
cow he regarded as highly significant the omission of works 
by Mark Twain—an omission later partially repaired by 
the inclusion of Mr. Neider’s edition of the Autobiography. 
He then comments as follows (as given in the translation) : 
“Still, that initial forgetfulness expresses fairly accurately 
the relationship of official America to its greatest writer.” 
Mr. Neider interprets this phrase as a suggestion that his 
own editorial efforts have been dictated by a bureaucratic 
agency in Washington whose responsibility is to assure 
that the “correct” view of Mark Twain is maintained. Now, 
nothing else in the review bears out such a thesis. Mr. 
Bereznitsky never again implies that Mr. Neider’s version 
of the Autobiography is officially prescribed. Mr. Neider 
is satisfied, however, that his interpretation must be the 
true one, because of the well-known tendency for the pot 
to call the kettle black, or, as he puts it, for the Soviets to 
“view us as if we were a mirror image of themselves.” 

Admittedly, Bereznitsky’s ambiguous phrase is open to 
interpretation. Buta person familiar with Communist doc- 
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trines and opinions may well doubt that the Russian critic 
means anything quite as obvious as Neider attributes to 
him. In fact, put in the context of Marxist thought, it is 
probable that by “official” America, Bereznitsky. meant 
“ruling class America,” meaning thereby not a group of 
officials dictating and enforcing views, but the large, 
amorphous group that owns most of the means of communi- 
cation, as well as of production, and hence, those who 
establish the dominant attitude toward any given indi- 
vidual or topic. Mr. Bereznitsky’s actual view of the situa- 
tion in this country emerges more clearly when he states 
in his rejoinder that his objection to Neider’s editorial work 
is not simply a matter of disagreement about editorial tech- 
niques or tastes: “No, the question is significantly more 
profound, and the dispute is going on actually not between 
you and me, but between two opposed tendencies in lit- 
erary scholarship. One of them, which you represent, and 
which appears to be if not official, then at least the gov- 
erning one in American literary scholarship, tries to show 
the social content of the work of this or that writer as some- 
thing petty, secondary, incidental, and sometimes simply 
nonexistent.” 

But, regrettably, Mr. Neider cannot seem to escape his 
stereotyped view once he has conceived it and thus misses 
what is certainly the most important distinction from Ber- 
eznitsky’s point of view. For Neider, the important point 
is that Bereznitsky has now conceded that there is no 
“official” view of Mark Twain and that there is “a multi- 
tude of literary viewpoints in the United States.” He 
misses or ignores the much more crucial charge that there 
is a governing or prevailing attitude in American scholar- 
ship which belittles or disregards the “social content” of 
much of our literature. As Neider sees the discussion at 
this stage, “Mr. Bereznitsky’s complaint now consists of the 
fact that I did the job differently from the way he would 
have done it.” 
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Mr. Neider then enters upon a long defense of his edi- 

torial work on the Autobiography based upon certain of his 
own aesthetic presuppositions. “In our discussion it is 
well to remember that I regard an autobiography as cap- 
able of being a work of art, and that I come to it with 
certain aesthetic expectations, even requirements. 
If, as it sometimes happens, the didactic parts are as fine 
stylistically as the others, then I accept them with the same 
wholehearted delight as I accept the others.” In other 
words, Neider accepts an aesthetic category which is dis- 
tinct, and which may be quite separate, from other aspects 
of a literary work. One could scarcely conjure up a vaster 
difference in the critical thinking of two individuals than 
is here revealed, because for Bereznitsky no such cate- 
gory as Neider posits exists. Furthermore, Bereznitsky 
contends that the belief in this (for him) non-existent 
category is the product of socially and economically deter- 
mined pressures and perspectives, while Neider views his 
position within the framework of highly personal areas of 
taste, choice, and belief. Neider looks primarily to aes- 
thetic structure, Bereznitsky to the scope and significance 
of ideas and materials. As far as Bereznitsky is concerned, 
an anecdote, however beautifully told, remains forever an 
anecdote. In defending Twain against what he considers 
Neider’s vitiating reconstruction of his work, he quotes 
Mark Twain himself: “Humorists of the ‘mere’ sort cannot 
survive . . . I have always preached.” Bereznitsky 
continues: “The sermons about which Twain writes are 
just what constitutes the social content of his work. This 
content is inseparable from the humor, just as the humor 
is inseparable from it.” 

Both of these positions are quite consistent with the 
ruling preconceptions of the critic's society, and enable 
him, when applied dogmatically, to avoid the perhaps un- 
pleasant necessity of taking his opponent’s criticism se- 
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riously before a genuine critical conflict (much less a meet- 
ing of minds) can occur. To the person who holds ideas 
and sentiments vaguely characterized as “leftist,” Mr. 
Bereznitsky’s critical views may be the more appealing 
and persuasive as long the discussion remains on the com- 
pletely abstract level of aesthetic categories (than which 
there is surely nothing more abstract). Mr. Neider’s edi- 
torial bent and his aesthetic defense for his own literary 
preoccupations seem symptomatic to such persons of the 
climate in which we Americans presently live. Even Mr. 
Neider cannot explain away such unpleasant manifesta- 
tions of that climate (duly noted by Mr. Bereznitsky) as 
the television version of Huckleberry Finn which dispensed 
with a character frequently considered of some importance 
in the novel—Jim. And yet even these rare people would 
have to admit the very considerable distortion prevalent 
in Bereznitsky’s view of the relationship of literary judg- 
ment to the social fabric of our nation, or even its relation- 
ship to what C. Wright Mills has called our “power elite.” 
Whatever the correct interpretation of the meaning of 
Bereznitsky’s phrase, “official America,” the fact is clear, 
as Mr. Neider charges, that Bereznitsky sees a much more 
rigid and self-conscious process of censorship than any 
where actually exists in this country. He infers, for in- 
stance, that all of Twain’s editors have attempted to soften 
and to stifle Twain’s political and social criticisms. Neider, 
he asserts, “found the precautions of his predecessors in- 
sufficient, and he decided without superfluous ceremony 
to ‘shut Twain’s trap,’ blotting out from his edition all 
the notes mentioned.” This charge is nonsense and ex- 
tremely unjust to Neider. As we have seen, Neider de- 
fended his editorial decisions (a defense already outlined 
in his Introduction to the Autobiography, although ignored 
by Bereznitsky ) in his second rejoinder. 

Unfortunately, and perhaps also symptomatically, it was 
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this letter of rebuttal which the Russian editors decided not 
to publish. Their decision is surely regrettable, since this 
letter would at least have established the sincerity of Mr. 
Neider’s motives in the eyes of his Russian readers. Even 
if we are understanding enough to admit that to the Russian 
editors Mr. Neider’s remarks might have seemed the worst 
kind of bourgeois obscurantism, their decision indicates an 
unwillingness (or inability) to acknowledge more complex 
forces at work in a society with which they are at odds than 
their present stereotypes will allow. This failure gives 
weight to Neider’s observation in the Introduction to his 
pamphlet: 

From the way the official Soviet critics sometimes speak of him 

[Mark Twain], one might imagine that if he were alive today he 
would be delighted to take up permanent residence in Moscow. 
If he were unpredictable enough to do such a thing he would soon 
complain of the borsht there. . . . What the Russian spokes- 
men fail to acknowledge is that his criticism of America was a de- 
partment of a larger criticism, his criticism of man, and that under 
that heading he would now be criticizing the Russian form of gov- 
ernment as well as various lapses in the American way of life. 
Of course, we cannot be sure what Bereznitsky’s reply 
would be to this observation, but the recent Pasternak affair 
indicates that he might very well be most reluctant to agree 
with such a view of Mark Twain. 

Thus, the ins and outs of the exchange between Neider 
and Bereznitsky, by demonstrating rather vividly the way 
in which literary scholarship is today permeated with the 
mood of cold war politics, entitles us, I think, to a few gen- 
eralizations. We may at least conclude that both official 
and unofficial social and political pressures tend to substi- 
tute stereotypes for critical sagacity and sober scholarship. 
The Russian intellectual apparently clings (even as his 
politicians are moving away from it) to the schematic view 
of the workings of a capitalist democracy sketched by 
Marx, when he would probably do much better if he 
wanted to begin to understand contemporary America by 
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examining the writings of Marx’s senior, Alexis de Tocque- 
ville. In turn, too many of our critics castigate Russian 
dogmatism as an alternative to a serious consideration of 
the possible relevance of their criticism to American letters. 
Clearly, scholars and critics on both sides are anxious to 
find merit in whatever part of one another's art and litera- 
ture seems to be critical of the society that produced it 
(without reflecting on the point that the very fact of such 
art being produced might also augur well for that society ). 
And, to pass back from the level of generalization to unde- 
niable fact, it must be observed that on neither side these 
days do native critics (unless very respectably dead) fare 
particularly well in their own societies at the hands of either 
scholars or politicians. Perhaps the most discouraging 
aspect of this brief pamphlet, Mark Twain and the Rus- 
sians, is the inescapable realization that Mark Twain could 
scarcely survive in either camp today if he once dared pro- 
duce one of his trenchant analyses of the disparate gap 
between illusion and reality into which scholars as well as 
statesmen seem all too able to fall. 











Melville Criticism . . . Past and Present 


Davi D. ANDERSON 


ERMAN MELVILLE’S White Jacket or The World 
in a Man-of-War was published in 1850; the fifth 
of his books, it immediatey preceded Moby Dick. On the 
basis of his four previous works as well as the sensational 
and adventurous material it included, White Jacket re- 
ceived considerable critical attention just after its publica- 
tion. In the course of the Melville revival of the past thirty- 
five years, given impetus largely by Raymond M. Weaver's 
Herman Melville, Mariner and Mystic (1921), the critics 
have again turned to the work. This return, after an inter- 
val of more than seventy years during which Melville was 
largely ignored following the initial critical failure of Moby 
Dick, provides an opportunity to examine modern Melville 
criticism in the light of the reception of Melville’s last criti- 
cal success and at the same time to gain an over-all view of 
the critical and interpretative changes that have taken place 
as American literature and literary criticism have grown 
into maturity. 

The contrast between the criticism that appeared im- 
mediately after White Jacket’s publication and that of the 
modern Melville revival is sharp, and it gives insight into 
the nature of the two interpretations of the work, specific 
points of critical attention from the two periods, and also 
the different climates of opinion under which the criticisms 
were advanced. Furthermore, the contrast reveals the na- 
ture of the changes inherent in the criticism from the two 
periods, and general reasons for such changes may be de- 
duced from the criticism itself. 
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Selecting the contemporary critical reviews typical of 
the immediate reaction to White Jacket presents little diffi- 
culty. The book was published on both sides of the At- 
lantic, and it was reviewed or noticed in leading literary 
publications in both England and America. For purposes 
of contrast with modern criticism, two criteria of selection 
were employed for this study: first, reviews were selected 
in which the critics attempted to go beyond mere reviewing 
and to assess the meaning of the work, its literary impor- 
tance, and its relationship to the current literary scene. 
Secondly, reviews were selected from both England and 
America so that local specific attitudes and general climates 
of opinion were included. Six contemporary reviews, three 
British and three American, were selected. 

Dealing with modern Melville criticism is considerably 
more difficult, both because there is so much more available 
and because various critical approaches, many of them con- 
troversial, have been employed. Generally, however, mod- 
ern criticism has become textual rather than historical, and 
four major approaches to criticism have evolved: histor- 
ical-biographical research, thematic and symbolic interpre- 
tation, psychological analysis, and the determination of 
myth and ritual patterns. These approaches have all been 
used as tools in evaluating Melville’s work; all have proven 
useful, if sometimes over-used, and for that reason, none 
can be ignored. Consequently, for this study a prominent 
modern work using each of these approaches has been 
selected. 

A further problem presents itself in selecting modern 
criticism of White Jacket: because the modern criticism is 
the product of a re-evaluation of the body of Melville’s 
work, lying as it does in the great shadow of Moby Dick, 
White Jacket is usually seen in its relationship to that work 
and to the Melville canon. Consequently, modern criticism 
of White Jacket specifically is often overwhelmed or lost in 
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the attention given to Moby Dick and to Melville’s work as 
a whole. However, in selecting modern critical works for 
this study, a balance was attempted between specific criti- 
cism of White Jacket and the four critical approaches that 
have been applied to Melville’s work as a whole. 


I 


The first of the American contemporary reviews, ap- 
pearing in The Southern Literary Messenger for April 18, 
1850, contains the highest praise given the book upon its 
appearance. The review commences by stating unequiv- 
ocally that “at last, America has a literature.” The re- 
view continues in somewhat less eulogistic terms in treating 
the work primarily as a realistic, literary account of life 
at sea. Melville, the review states, has awakened interest 
in a new shadowy world by “charming stories of the sea.” 
Melville is compared favorably with Captain Marryat; 
knowing the ropes as well as Marryat, he knows more about 
shrouds and white jackets, the review continues; stains 
of the tar bucket are as significant as stains of ink on Mel- 
ville’s fingers. Furthermore, White Jacket is described as 
an eloquent plea for reform in the naval service, just as 
Redburn aimed at reform in the merchant marine. 

As a work of literary art, the review characterizes the 
book as “good,” abounding with “the author's peculiar 
beauties.” Singled out for special attention are Melville’s 
“brilliant illustrations” of the bay at Rio de Janeiro. Mel- 
ville’s style has extravagances, it states, but the extrava- 
gances are of “fireworks in new and blazing combinations.” 
Although the reviewer regrets Melville’s association of 
levity with sacred things, the major fault which he finds 
in the work, he concludes that Melville shows “genuine 
sensibility and kindly sympathy with the race,” and White 
Jacket is “a favorable specimen of Melville’s power as a 
writer.” The work has faults, but it also has “fine thoughts 
nobly expressed; excellence and originality.” 
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In the July, 1850, issue of the Southern Quarterly Re- 
view, a less eulogistic and generally more restrained re- 
view of White Jacket appears. The work is seen primarily 
as that of an author in the role of reformer rather than an 
artist or romancer. The primary interest of the book lies 
in its myriad details of shipboard life, and in the character 
studies of members of the ship's company. The por- 
trayal of Jack Chase, captain of the main top, is cited as 
the best of these. According to the review, Melville places 
major emphasis upon the citation of specific grievances 
against the sadistically strict discipline enforced aboard 
a man-of-war: the cruelties, the thoughtlessness, the un- 
necessary evils, the incompetence and favoritism, the lib- 
erally applied lash, and the constant aura of general brutal- 
ity. 

The review has only one objection to the work as it is 
seen by the reviewer, and that objection is sociological 
and regional rather than literary or philosophic. In com- 
menting upon Melville’s description of the brutalities of 
some of the naval officers, the review states that it is 
“strange that a writer who can think so shrewdly and ob- 
serve so well should still be so infatuated with his own 
prejudices as to compare sea brutality as tyrannical as slav- 
ery treatment.” This comment, while interesting from 
the point of view of the history of the period, can hardly 
be justified by an examination of the text. Melville states 
that Southern officers are generally less severe than their 
Northern counterparts, just as no Southern slaveholders 
are as severe as Northerners who have gone south. 

The review concludes that White Jacket is “a history 
and an argument, not a story.” It is illustrated and made 
more enlivened and interesting by the numerous sketches; 
the writing is that of a “pleasant, cheerful, seldom sparkling 
or brilliant, but shrewdly sensible, well-informed man, 
thoughtful and practical.” The major significance of the 
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work is seen to lie in the plea for reform of the abuses 
which Melville describes. 

The third American review is that of the Knickerbocker 
Magazine for May, 1850. Considerably shorter than the 
two previous reviews, it gives condescending approval to 
Melville’s latest work. “The author of Typee is on the right 
ground at last,” it states. Previously the reviewer had 
“felt the author had mistaken his bent” and had become 
“lost in pseudo-philosophical rifacciamento of Carlyle and 
Emerson,” but White Jacket proved that the author had 
found his true style. This work, the review states, main- 
tains continuous interest; it is characterized by truthful- 
ness and by careful observation. It finds Melville’s sly 
humor to be noteworthy, but the double meanings with 
which Melville toys are declared unctuous. The review 
sees importance in the social criticism inherent in the 
work and especially in the close attention given to flog- 
ging aboard ship. “The signs of the times demand its 
abolition,” states the reviewer categorically. 

Of the three British critical reviews, that appearing in 
Bentley's Miscellany of March, 1850, is the most detailed 
and the most perceiving. Melville’s sea tales are seen to be 
different from those of Cooper, Hall, and Marryat in that 
“Melville bathes scenes in hues of a fanciful and reflective 
spirit, giving the interest of a creation of genius.” As a re- 
sult White Jacket is “original, suggestive, individual.” The 
book is an “exciting dream” which is seen under the influ- 
ence of an enchantment; it is a “concentration of rare 
qualities.” In it the review finds “brilliancy and profundity, 
shrewdness, vivacity, energy.” It is at once “sad and 
solemn, gay and playful.” All of these qualities have been 
mixed by Melville, “stirred with spiritual life.” 

The review sees “in such a book and such writing, great 
faults,” but these faults are seen as errors of “superabundant 
fancy and prodigal genius”; they are “as rough spots in old 
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tapestry,” and one must look at White Jacket as one does 
at old tapestry, at the whole in all its grandeur. Then the 
faults are lost to view as faults; in proportion to the whole, 
they lose significance. 

In turning his attention to the white jacket itself (a point 
which escaped the attention of the three American reviews 
cited ), the reviewer calls it “a sea-shirt,” a garment which 
has assumed a personality and an interest of its own, stem- 
ming from its function in the book. The review recognizes 
the symbolic potential of the jacket, although it does not 
explore the potential. Instead it comments that the book's 
realistic detail is more than a mere protest against the bru- 
talities of naval life. However, it does not say what it is. 
To White Jacket the reviewer ascribes first place among 
Melville’s productions. 

The Athenaeum for February 2, 1850, states that “Mel- 
ville stands far apart from other sea writers” as a result of 
White Jacket and his other sea stories. This superiority is 
made especially obvious by “the poetry of the ship” in 
White Jacket and by the “touch of the serious and the sug- 
gestive appertaining to the world of art.” Melville, it states, 
is elevated above the other prominent nineteenth century 
writers of sea stories. 

This review also points out the “lively interest around the 
jacket” as a focal point of reader attention; in addition, it 
characterizes the book as “sad, serious, shrewd,” somewhat 
similar to Dana’s Two Years Before the Mast, but having 
a “peculiar manner of description” more arresting than 
Dana’s. In conclusion, the review states that, with a thou- 
sand faults, Melville also has more vivacity, color, fancy, 
and energy than ninety-nine out of a hundred sea writers; 
furthermore, “with commonest care, he might do brilliant 
service by enlarging the library of fictitious adventure.” 

The third English review, that of the Tribune, appeared 
in the May 4, 1850, issue of Littel’s Living Age, an Ameri- 
can periodical devoted primarily to reprinting British ar- 
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ticles. This review describes the book as “a memorable 
White Jacket,” a “glowing log-book of a year’s cruise.” In it, 
the reviewer sees the jacket itself as an “emblem and sweet 
remembrances of all Mr. Melville’s perilous and comic 
experiences . . . inthe . . . floating prison.” Mel- 
ville tells a story well, but the “moral and metaphysical 
reflections he sets forth in bad Carlylese, are only encum- 
brances to the narrative and often become intolerable.” 
In general, the reviewer sees the work as performing an 
excellent service in revealing the abuses of naval service; 
in this respect, “a man of Melville’s brain and pen is a 
dangerous character,” well-equipped to expose such evils. 
Melville’s “excellent, sensitive description of flogging” is 
considered outstanding in this respect. 

These six critical reviews indicate that Melville’s White 
Jacket was very well received critically after its publication 
in both America and England. Adverse criticism was spotty 
and general, while the reviews unanimously declared that 
the work was a good one and that Melville’s writing talents 
were considerable and well employed. More significant 
than the favorable reception, however, is the nature of the 
criticism itself. Two major critical concerns are evident in 
the reviews. The first of these is consideration of the work 
as a sea narrative, and the second is the attention given to 
the humanitarian or reforming aspects of the work. Sec- 
ondary critical concerns center about literary and artistic 
aspects of the work, dealing with matters of style and tech- 
nique. Philosophical aspects of the work are universally 
ignored when they are not condemned outright. In gen- 
eral, American criticism is almost exclusively preoccupied 
with the reform aspects of the book and its realistic por- 
trayal of naval life, while the British reviewers, while not 
ignoring these factors, devote considerably more attention 
to the artistic aspects of the work. In addition, it is interest- 
ing to note that, although the white jacket itself is ignored 
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by the American reviewers, the British critics seem fasci- 
nated by the emphasis placed upon it, although they do not 
appear to know why they are so attracted. 

II 


In turning to modern criticism of Melville, it is well to 
commence with the work that did much to spark the cur- 
rent Melville revival, Raymond M. Weaver's Herman Mel- 
ville, Mariner and Mystic, published in 1921. Using a 
historical-biographical approach, Weaver documents his 
thesis that “Melville’s complete works, in their final an- 
alysis, are a long effort toward the creation of one of the 
most complex, and massive, and original characters in lit- 
erature: the character known in life as Herman Melville.” 
In keeping with this thesis, Weaver considers White Jacket, 
together with Redburn, Typee, and Omoo as “transparent 
chapters in autobiography.” In contrast, Moby Dick is seen 
to be autobiography of a different sort: “an autobiography 
of adventure; but adventure upon the highest plane of 
spiritual daring.” Although based solidly in reality, “Mel- 
ville, writing in the capacity of poet, was licensed in the 
best interests of truth to expurgate reality.” 

In tracing the development of “the character known in 
life as Herman Melville,” Weaver uses notes and journals 
as well as the novels to trace Melville’s life both biograph- 
ically and spirtually. White Jacket is treated primarily as 
the description of a stage in Melville’s experience, that 
of his cruise aboard the frigate United States. As such, 
Weaver states that in spite of the abuses and black moments 
which Melville witnessed or experienced aboard the war- 
ship, “in actual fact, he seems to have been unusually 
happy. . . . The predominant mood of the book is 
the rollicking good-humour of high animal spirits.” Like- 
wise, Weaver attributes the attention given Jack Chase in 
the book to a deep-felt and influential admiration. “Mel- 
ville’s admiration for Jack Chase was perhaps the hap- 
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piest whole-hearted surrender he ever gave to any human 
being.” 

The adventures and experiences related in White Jacket 
are for Weaver autobiographical and literally true, even to 
the near-fatal fall from the yardarm into the sea, caused by 
the clumsy encumbrances of the jacket. With the docking 
of the frigate, Weaver maintains that Melville’s long wan- 
derings have come to an end and that he is entering his 
transition from vagabondage to responsible citizenship and 
authorship. 

Weaver's critical approach is based solidly in biographi- 
cal research, in historical collation, and in acceptance of the 
adventures described in the early works as literally true 
when gaps in historical data leave no other alternative. 
This interpretation of the works is adhered to throughout 
the discussion of Typee, Omoo, Redburn, White Jacket, 
and Pierre. As biography, they are discussed in some de- 
tail; as works of conscious literary art, they are ignored, 
with the exception of Pierre, which is discussed in some 
detail primarily to refute earlier critics who regarded it 
as a literary curiosity. Like the earlier American critics, 
Weaver neglects any possible symbolic overtones inherent 
in Melville’s use of the white jacket as a focal point. 

A second major modern work of criticism dealing in 
detail with Herman Melville is American Renaissance 
(1941), by F. O. Matthiessen. In Book III, devoted to 
Melville, Matthiessen uses thematic and symbolic interpre- 
tation as a primary tool in examining Melville’s works. 
Matthiessen points out that Melville was seeking reality 
rather than realism, and that he makes this especially evi- 
dent in the final chapter of White Jacket. Like Weaver, 
Matthiessen sees Melville’s individual works as part of a 
whole; the sum total for Matthiessen adds up to the reality 
for which Melville was striving. Moby Dick is, of course, 
the capstone and keystone of the whole of Melville, and, 
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as a matter of course, much of the study is devoted to that 
work. 

To Matthiessen, Melville's work is essentially tragic in 
its implications. This tragic sense, of disillusionment, of 
the conflict between facts and ideals, of the theme of 
poverty, arises in Redburn and White Jacket and culmi- 
nates in a sweeping concern for human suffering. In White 
Jacket Matthiessen sees a microcosm: the world is a ship, 
characterized by depravity among men resulting from the 
tyranny under which they exist and from a basic lack of 
human dignity. The tragedy in White Jacket stems not so 
much from social issues, according to Matthiessen, as from 
spiritual issues, from the world’s indifference to man and 
from the brutal energies running rampant in nature. 

The microcosmic tragedy of White Jacket forms the 
basis for Moby Dick, according to Matthiessen, and in it 
this basis is firmly joined to Shakespearean influences in 
matters of structure, style, language, and dramatic com- 
position as well as a heavy overplay of Old Testament 
allusions in producing the final work. All in all, it is a 
tragedy of the ungodly God-like man who can see nothing 
but his own purpose. As a fatalist, Ahab permits no moral 
recognition; hence, the tragedy of free will is that it is 
capable of doing evil to mankind. 

Pierre, too, is a tragedy, a tragedy of a man alone with- 
out beliefs. In his immaturity, Pierre is capable of seeing 
himself as a fool, but cannot recognize good; hence, he is 
doomed. On the other hand, Billy Budd, Melville’s last 
work, is a tragedy of another sort, a tragedy of re-affirma- 
tion. Captain Vere, the just mind, condemns Billy, the sym- 
bol of good, to death because Vere can do nothing else. 
Good dies, but in the final analysis, its radiance redeems 
justice and life. This, of course, is seen as a strong contrast 
to Bartleby the Scrivener, a tragedy of negation and alone- 
ness. 
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Matthiessen’s critical evaluation of Melville’s work is 
based upon thematic and symbolic interpretation, upon 
comparative analysis with the works of Shakespeare, upon 
structural and stylistic interpretation, and upon source de- 
termination. As the result of the combination of these 
critical means, it displays the close textual analysis possible 
in modern criticism. 

Richard Chase’s Herman Melville: A Critical Study 
(1949) represents another of the modern critical ap- 
proaches to the problems inherent in Melville’s work. Al- 
though Chase’s avowed purpose is to re-examine Melville's 
work in the light of the so-called “new liberalism,” actually 
the study is a symbolic and psychological interpretation 
drawing its inspiration from Sigmund Freud. As such, 
Chase’s study uses the works as a basis for writing Melville's 
psychological biography by interpreting the works symbol- 
ically rather than literally, as earlier biographical critics 
have done, and the approach is that employed by modern 
psychoanalysis. 

Chase interprets the earlier works, Typee, Omoo, Mardi, 
Redburn, and White Jacket primarily as autobiography, as 
have most critics, with one major difference. Melville, ac- 
cording to Chase, had a Prometheus complex; the early 
works, as a result, are the story of the young man as Ishmael 
becoming educated in the process of seeking Prometheus. 
In these early works, Chase sees two basic groups of sym- 
bols. The first group, made up of Light, Space, Mountain, 
Tower, Phallus, and Life, demonstrates Ishmael’s search 
for a father. In the second group, consisting of Dark, Time, 
Valley, Cave, Stone, Castration, Death, plus the symbol of 
the Fall (literally, the fall from the yardarm into the sea in 
White Jacket) Chase sees the image of the son, Ishmael, 
Melville’s psychological reproduction of himself. These 
two sets of symbols form the basis for Melville’s work, the 
record of Melville’s lifetime search for truth. 
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Moby Dick, as Melville’s major work, occupies a promi- 
nent place in the study. Following the critical pattern set 
up in dealing with the earlier works, Chase interprets the 
whaling voyage as a Promethean search; Ahab is the false 
cultural hero; he is both Father and Son; he is Christ search- 
ing for God incarnate, personified by the whale. Accord- 
ing to Chase, the work demonstrates Melville’s central con- 
cept of tragedy, which he sees as the self-defeat of leader- 
ship and the degeneration of the potential hero. Moreover, 
Chase provides an interesting and provocative interpreta- 
tion of Moby Dick as a projection of American culture, 
American myth, and American showmanship. 

Pierre is fertile ground for Chase’s symbolic interpreta- 
tion. It is, he says, a record of withdrawal based on the 
cave image, centered around two major Freudian com- 
plexes, parricide and incest. Pierre himself is seen as Ish- 
mael and as Prometheus, from whom the fire passes. The 
novel shows the death of Society and the death of the body, 
while Pierre himself is characterized as the prophet of Mel- 
ville’s New Testament, of his Apocalypse. The Bell Tower 
takes up at this point, furthering the imagery of Pierre by 
using the tower and the bell as sex symbols. 

Turning his attention to the shorter prose works of 1853- 
1856, Chase sees them in three major categories: the com- 
plete withdrawal from life (as in Bartleby the Scrivener 
and Benito Cereno); emotional catastrophe defeating the 
artist (Cock-a-Doodle-Do! and Bartleby); and the return 
to life at a lower, more stable level (The Lightning Rod 
Man, I and My Chimney, Jimmy Rose, and The Fiddler). 
These stories are all considered by Chase to be “vines and 
roses around a ruined tower,” all products of the Prome- 
thean search. 

Israel Potter, too, is interpreted as a backwater of the 
search. Israel is a son of Space swallowed by Time; it rep- 
resents Melville’s forty years in the wilderness. Also, in 
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the portraits of Franklin, John Paul Jones, and Ethan Al- 
len, it is a book of folklore, a topic which Melville contin- 
ued in The Confidence Man in which, however, Melville 
wrestled with a much larger theme: the confidence man’s 
attempt to destroy Melville’s myth of the Fall and his sym- 
bols of Light and Dark, Time and Space, Father and Son. 

After brief examinations of Melville’s poetry, Chase con- 
cludes with an interpretation of Billy Budd as a natural 
tragedy of Melville’s “beatific vision.” Vere is the tragic 
hero; the theme is that of castration and cannibalism. In 
conclusion, Chase sees Ishmael as the outcast hero, seeking 
throughout the works for his birthright, the answers to the 
perennial questions: what is man? What may he become? 
There are two possible answers to both questions: Ahab, 
votary of the white icon, hacking at Leviathan and killing 
life, or Ishmael, loving Leviathan, the mythical body of the 
world, our culture, ourselves. 

Charles Olson’s Call Me Ishmael (1947), which focuses 
primarily on Moby Dick, is a modern approach to Melville 
criticism that cannot be ignored although it has little to do 
with White Jacket specifically. Essentially Olson’s study is 
creative criticism employing a search for origins in mytho- 
logical and ritualistic patterns of the past. In the study OIl- 
son strives for originality of presentation as well as for log- 
ical and original interpretation. The danger inherent in 
this type of criticism is that the criticism may be lost or ig- 
nored in the emphasis upon creativity, a danger with which 
Mr. Olson is not always able to cope successfully. 

Olson is primarily interested in the background which 
Melville used for facts and for sources, especially in writing 
Moby Dick. Olson sees the whaling industry and detailed 
incidents as providing the facts behind Moby Dick, and 
he sees Shakespeare as the prime source. Neither of these 
views is original, of course, but Olson makes them his own 
by his style and his manner of presenting them. His com- 
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parison of Moby Dick with the Shakespearean plays, how- 
ever, is quite detailed and thorough. He finds roots of 
Melville’s characterization in Hamlet, Macbeth, and King 
Lear; he finds the basis of Melville’s structure in the rise 
and fall of Elizabethan tragedy. Much of this has been 
done before, however. Olson is most original in his efforts 
to find ancient parallels in religious patterns, especially in 
the Biblical stories of Moses and Christ. Carrying these 
through, he draws his conclusions: that Melville sees the 
Pacific as Space, as comprehension of the past and of con- 
firmation of the future. Pacific man emerges from Amer- 
ica’s final odyssey to the point where west becomes east at 
the end of the unknown. 


Il 


In the first place, White Jacket was well received by the 
contemporary critics. Specific adverse criticisms were 
comparatively few, but with the exception of the ill- 
founded comments on Melville’s views on slavery, they 
are significant. The early critics were primarily inter- 
ested in the book as a sea narrative, primarily factual, and 
as a work of literary art. Hence, the tendency among them 
was to dismiss what appeared to be attempts to philoso- 
phize as feeble imitations of Carlyle and Emerson, and they 
felt that such digressions had no place in the work. The 
British critics show a tendency to toy with the symbol of 
the white jacket, recognizing it as a symbol but not at- 
tempting to determine what it meant. Critical comment 
was based solidly on subject matter and technique; it was 
automatically assumed that Melville's major purpose was 
to expose brutalities in naval life and to write a realistic ro- 
mance of the sea. 

Modern criticism of Melville and of White Jacket spe- 
cifically is no less favorable, but a major difference becomes 
apparent at once in the nature of the criticism. The nar- 
rative itself becomes merely the point of departure of the 
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search for a purpose and meaning to the book other than 
the mere fact that it consists of an eloquent plea for reform. 
Historical, autobiographical, symbolic, and psychological 
interpretations are sought through close textual analysis and 
through examination of sources and influences. The re- 
sults which these modern critics achieve, while disagreeing 
in possible interpretations, agree on one thing: that White 
Jacket has a substantial place in Melville’s work, and that 
it is based on fact. Furthermore they conclude that that 
fact is a part of the overall value of the work in its own right 
and as a prelude to Moby Dick, and that it is a significant 
part of the whole of Melville’s work. 

The major difference between the two critical periods 
lies in the change from regarding the narrative as a factual, 
literary sea history to approaching the work as a repository 
for philosophical meaning of its own, as a key to under- 
standing Moby Dick, and as a portrayal of the life, spir- 
itually as well as factually, of the author. This change may 
be accounted for by many factors other than the matter of 
perspective, but the principal factor is the profound revo- 
lution that has taken place in the attitude toward literature 
and literary criticism during the past thirty years. 

As a result of the de-emphasis of objective standards of 
criticism and the elevation of subjective standards, modern 
criticism frequently tends to search out what the critic 
feels is in the work rather than what objective standards 
have declared should be there. Aesthetically pleasing and 
appropriate form and technique are no longer emphasized 
or are taken for granted; in fact, for many critics, they are 
no longer important. Intellectual or philosophical content, 
whether obvious or hidden, is the goal that the modern 
critic sets out to achieve. 

The reasons for this are varied and complicated, stem- 
ming largely from advances and experiments in science and 
the arts and also from the variety of ancillary critica] tools 
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that have become available to the modern critic. Psychol- 
ogy, sociology, philosophy, and the natural sciences have 
created not only new methods whereby meaning can be 
derived from a work of art, but also a new vocabulary with 
which to describe and define the elements found in that 
work. Melville's work as a whole and the riddle of his life 
provide fertile ground in which the modern critic can use 
his new tools and techniques to dig until he emerges with 
what he believes is the key to understanding the mystic 
qualities of both the man and his work. 
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looking forward .. . 


S WINTER swept down from Canada the future of THE Mip- 
WEST QUARTERLY seemed brighter and warmer than ever. 
Manuscripts currently on hand number a good baker’s dozen, and 
the editors are far from superstitious about thirteen. Since our 
October issue appeared, the flow of manuscripts treating a rather 
wide variety of subjects has held steady. At the same time com- 
ments and criticisms of our efforts continue to be favorable, in the 
main. This does not preclude our interest in and even acceptance 
of unfavorable criticism. We make a practice of reading all our 
mail, although we are not always so prompt in replying as we and 
our correspondents could wish. 

David Anderson’s article on Melville in this issue seems to be only 
the first in a series on the great creator of the great white whale. 
As one editor put it recently “I am not much of an authority on 
Herman Melville, but if I am to continue on the staff of THE Mip- 
WEST QuARTERLY I soon will be.” Other editors have expressed the 
fear that our journal is becoming too much of a vehicle for discus- 
sions of various areas of American literature, but the indications are 
that these fears are not substantially well founded. Plans for future 
issues include authoritative and discerning articles on a broad range 
of subjects, from Kansas folklore to earth science and even science 
fiction. This does not mean that we are opening our pages to fiction 
per se. 

As a further mark of what we like to consider our continued suc- 
cess, Best Articles & Stories has again requested permission to re- 
print our offerings. These latest requests (the seventh and eighth 
from BA&S) are for Lewis Bayles’ “Are Pressure Groups Threaten- 
ing American Democracy?” and James Woodress’ “The Anatomy of 
Recent Fiction Reviewing,” both of which appeared in our October 
issue. Perhaps we should explain that Best Articles & Stories, pub- 
lished at Guilford, Connecticut, is a national magazine specializing, 
as the title suggests, in the selection and reprinting of significant 
articles, poems, and stories from a wide variety of journals and re- 
views. Included in it in recent months have been selections from 
The American Scholar, The Nation, The London Magazine, The 
Antioch Review, The Colorado Quarterly, The Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, and The Yale Review. 
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